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CHAPTER VII. 


WILL BE PRONOUNCED TO BE CYNICAL BY THE BENEVOLENT. 


ENTLE readers will not, I trust, 
think the worse of their most obe- 
dient, humble servant for the con- 
fession that I talked to my wife on 
my return home regarding Philip 
and his affairs. When I choose to 
be frank, I hope no man can be 
more open than myself: when I 
have a mind to be quiet, no fish 
can be more mute. I have kept 
secrets so ineffably, that I have 
utterly forgotten them, until my 
memory was refreshed by people 
who also knew them. But what 
was the use of hiding this one from 
the being to whom I open all, or 
) almost all—say all, excepting just one 
y or two—of the closets of this heart ? 
So I say to her, “ My love ; it is as 
I suspected. Philip and his cousin Agnes are carrying on together.” 
“Is Agnes the pale one, or the very pale one?” asks the joy of my 
existence. 
“No, the elder is Blanche. They are both older than Mr. Firmin: 
but Blanche is the elder of the two.” 
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“Well, I am not saying anything malicious, or contrary to the fact, 
am I, sir?” 

No. Only I know by her looks, when another lady’s name is men- 
tioned, whether my wife likes her or not. And I am bound to say, 
though this staement may meet with a denial, that her countenance does 
not vouchsafe smiles at the mention of all ladies’ names. 

“You don’t go to the house? You and Mrs, Twysden have called 

on each other, and there the matter has stopped? Oh,I know! It is 
" because poor Talbot brags so about his wine, and gives such abominable 
stuff, that you have such an un-Christian feeling for him!” 

“That is the reason, I daresay,” says the lady. 

“No. It is no such thing. Though you do know sherry from port, 
I believe upon my conscience you do not avoid the Twysdens because 
they give bad wine. Many others sin in that way, and you forgive them. 
You like your fellow-creatures better than wine—some fellow-creatures— 
and you dislike some fellow-creatures worse than medicine. You swallow 
them, madam. You say nothing, but your looks are dreadful. You 
make wry faces: and when you have taken them, you want a piece 
of sweetmeat to take the taste out of your mouth.” 

The lady, thus wittily addressed, shrugs her lovely shoulders. My 
wife exasperates me in many things; in getting up at insane hours to go 
to early church, for instance; in looking at me in a particular way at 
dinner, when I am about to eat one of those entrées which Dr. Goodenough 
declares disagree with me; in nothing more than in that obstinate silence, 
which she persists in maintaining sometimes when I am abusing people, 
whom I do not like, whom she does not like, and who abuse me. This 
reticence makes me wild. What confidence can there be between a man 
and his wife, if he can’t say to her, ‘‘ Confound So-and-So, I hate him ;” 
or, “ What a prig What-d’-you-call-em is!” or, “ What a bloated aristocrat 
Thingamy has become, since he got his place!” or what you will? 

“ No,” I continue, “I know why you hate the Twysdens, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis. You hate them because they move in a world which you can 
only occasionally visit. You envy them because they are hand in glove 
with the great: because they possess an easy grace, and a frank and 
noble elegance with which common country people and apothecaries’ sons 
are not endowed.” 

“My dear Arthur, I do think you are ashamed of being an apothe- 
cary’sson. You talk about it so often,” says the lady, Which was all 
very well: but you see she was not answering my remarks about the 
Twysdens. 

“You are right, my dear,” I say then. “I ought not to be censorious, 
being myself no more virtuous than my neighbour.” ; 

“I know people abuse you, Arthur; but I think you are a very good 
sort of man,” says the lady, over her little tea-tray. 

“And so are the Twysdens very good people—very nice, artless, 
unselfish, simple, generous, well-bred people. Mr. Twysden is all heart: 
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Twysden’s conversational powers are remarkable and pleasing: and Philip 
is eminently fortunate in getting one of those charming girls for a wife.” 
“T’ve no patience with them,” cries my wife, losing that quality to my 
great satisfaction: for then I knew I had found the crack in Madam 
Pendennis’s armour of steel, and had smitten her in a vulnerable little 
place. 
“No patience with them? Quiet, lady-like young women!” I cry. 
“ Ah,” sighs my wife, ‘what have they got to give Philip in return 


” 





for 

“Tn return for his thirty thousand? They will have ten thousand 
pounds a piece when their mother dies.” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t have our boy marry a woman like one of those, not 
if she had a million. I wouldn’t, my child and my blessing!” (This is 
addressed to a little darling who happens to be eating sweet cakes, in a 
high chair, off the little table by his mother’s side, and who, though he 
certainly used to cry a good deal at the period, shall be a mute personage 
in this history.) 

“ You are alluding to Blanche’s little affair with——’ 

“ No, I am not, sir!” 

“‘ How do you know which one I meant, then? Or that notorious 
disappointment of Agnes, when Lord Farintosh became a widower? If 
he wouldn’t, she couldn’t, you know, my dear. And I am sure she tried 
her best: at least, everybody said so.” 

“Ah! I have no patience with the way in which you people of the 
world treat the most sacred of subjects—the most sacred, sir. Do you hear 
me? Is a woman’s love to be pledged, and withdrawn every day? Is 
her faith and purity only to be a matter of barter, and rank, and social 
consideration? I am sorry, because I don’t wish to see Philip, who is 
good, and honest, and generous, and true as yet—however great his 
faults may be—because I don’t wish to see him given up to Oh! its 
shocking, shocking !” 

Given up to what? to anything dreadful in this world, or the next? 
Don’t imagine that Philip's relations thought they were doing Phil any 
harm by condescending to marry him, or themselves any injury. A 
doctor's son, indeed! Why, the Twysdens were far better placed in the 
world than their kinsmen of Old Parr Street; and went to better houses. 
The year’s levée and drawing-room would have been incomplete without 
Mr. and Mrs. Twysden. There might be families with higher titles, more 
wealth, higher positions; but the world did not contain more respectable 
folks than the Twysdens: of this every one of the family was convinced, 
from Talbot himself down to his heir. If somebody or some Body of 
savans would write the history of the harm that has been done in the 
world by people who believe themselves to be virtuous, what a queer, 
edifying book it would be, and how poor oppressed rogues might look up! 
Who burns the Protestants ?—the virtuous Catholics to be sure. Who 
roasts the Catholics?—the virtuous Reformers. Who thinks I am a 
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dangerous character, and avoids me at the club ?—the virtuous Square- 
toes. Who scorns? who persecutes? who doesn’t forgive ?—the virtuous 
Mrs. Grundy. She remembers her neighbour's peccadilloes to the third 
and fourth generation; and, if she finds a certain man fallen in her path, 
gathers up her affrighted garments with a shriek, for fear the muddy, 
bleeding wretch should contaminate her, and passes on. 

I do not seek to create even surprises in this modest history, or con- 
descend to keep candid readers in suspense about many matters which 
might possibly interest them. For instance, the matter of love has 
interested novel-readers for hundreds of years past, and doubtless will 
continue so to interest them. Almost all young people read love books 
and histories with eagerness, as oldsters read books of medicine, and what- 
ever it is—heart complaint, gout, liver, palsy—cry, ‘“‘ Exactly so, precisely 
my case!” Phil’s first love affair, to which we are now coming, was a 
false start. I own it at once. And in this commencement of his career 
I believe he was not more or less fortunate than many and many a man 
and woman in this world. Suppose the course of true love always did 
run smooth, and everybody married his or her first love. Ah! what 
would marriage be? 

A generous young fellow comes to market with a heart ready to leap 
out of his waistcoat, for ever thumping and throbbing, and so wild that 
he can’t have any rest till he has disposed of it. What wonder if he falls 
upon a wily merchant in Vanity Fair, and barters his all for a stale bauble 
not worth sixpence? Phil chose to fall in love with his cousin; and I 
warn you that nothing will come of that passion, except the influence 
which it had upon the young man’s character. Though my wife did not 
love the Twysdens, she loves sentiment, she loves love affairs—all women 
do. Poor Phil used to bore me after dinner with endless rhodomontades 
about his passion and his charmer; but my wife was never tired of 
listening. ‘ You are a selfish, heartless, b/as¢ man of the world, you are,” 
he would say. “ Your own immense and undeserved good fortune in the 
matrimonial lottery has rendered you hard, cold, crass, indifferent. You 
have been asleep, sir, twice to-night, whilst I was talking. I will go up 
and tell madam everything. She has a heart.” And presently, engaged 
with my. book or my after-dinner doze, I would hear Phil striding and 
creaking overhead, and plunging energetic pokers in the drawing-room 
fire. 

Thirty thousand pounds to begin with; a third part of that sum 
coming to the lady from her mother; all the doctor’s savings and 
property ;—here certainly was enough in possession and expectation to 
satisfy many young couples; and as Phil is twenty-two, and Agnes 
(must I own it?) twenty-five, and as she has consented to listen to the 
warm outpourings of the eloquent and passionate youth, and exchange 
for his fresh, new-minted, golden sovereign heart, that used little three- 
penny-piece, her own—why should they not marry at once, and so let us 


‘have an end of them and this history? They have plenty of money to 
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pay the parson and the postchaise; they may drive off to the country, 
and live on their means, and lead an existence so humdrum and tolerably 
happy that Phil may grow quite too fat, lazy, and unfit for his present 
post of hero of a novel. But stay—there are obstacles; coy, reluctant, 
amorous delays. After all, Philip is a dear, brave, handsome, wild, 
reckless, blundering boy, treading upon everybody’s dress skirts, smashing 
the little Dresden ornaments and the pretty little decorous gimcracks of 
society, life, conversation ;—but there is time yet. Are you so very sure 
about that money of his mother’s? and how is it that his father the 
doctor has not settled accounts with him yet? C'est louche. A family 
of high position and principle must look to have the money matters in 
perfect order, before they consign a darling accustomed to every luxury 
to the guardianship of a confessedly wild and eccentric, though generous 
and amiable, young man. Besides—ah! besides—besides ! 

. “It’s horrible, Arthur! It’s cruel, Arthur! It’s a shame to 
judge a woman, or Christian people so! Oh! my loves! my blessings! 
would I sell you?” says this young mother, clutching a little belaced, 
befurbelowed being to her heart, infantine, squalling, with blue shoulder- 
ribbons, a mottled little arm that has just been vaccinated, and the 
sweetest red shoes. ‘“ Would I sell you?” says mamma. Little Arty, I 
say, squalls; and little Nelly looks up from her bricks with a wondering, 
whimpering expression. 

Well, I am ashamed to say what the “ besides” is; but the fact is, 
that young Woolcomb of the Life Guards’ Green, who has inherited 
immense West India property, and, we will say, just a teaspoonful of 
that dark blood which makes a man naturally partial to blonde beauties, 
has cast his opal eyes very warmly upon the golden-haired Agnes of late; 
has danced with her not a little; and when Mrs. Twysden’s barouche 
appears by the Serpentine, you may not unfrequently see a pair of the 
neatest little yellow kid gloves just playing with the reins, a pair of the 
prettiest little boots just touching the stirrup, a magnificent horse dancing, 
and tittupping, and tossing, and performing the most graceful caracoles 
and gambadoes, and on the magnificent horse a neat little man with a 
blazing red flower in his bosom, and glancing opal eyes, and a dark 
complexion, and hair so very black and curly, that I really almost: think 
in some of the southern States of America he would be likely to meet 
with rudeness in a railway car. 

But in England we know better. In England Grenville Woolecomb 
is a man and a brother. Half of Arrowroot Island, they say, belongs 
to him; besides Mangrove Hall, in Hertfordshire; ever so much property 
in other counties, and that fine house in Berkeley Square. He is called 
the Black Prince behind the scenes of many theatres: ladies nod at him 
from those broughams which, you understand, need not be particularized. 
The idea of his immense riches is confirmed by the known fact that he is 
a stingy black Prince, and most averse to parting with his money except 
for his own adornment or amusement. When he receives at his country 
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house, his entertainments are, however, splendid. He has been flattered, 
followed, caressed all his life, and allowed by a fond mother to have his 
own way; and as this has never led him to learning, it must be owned 
that his literary acquirements are small, and his writing defective. But 
in the management of his pecuniary affairs he is very keen and clever. 
His horses cost him less than any young man’s in England who is so well 
mounted. No dealer has ever been known to get the better of him; and, 
though he is certainly close about money, when his wishes have very 
keenly prompted him, no sum has been known to stand in his way. 

Witness the purchase of the But never mind scandal. Let 
bygones be bygones. A young doctor’s son, with a thousand a year for a 
fortune, may be considered a catch in some circles, but not, vous concevez, 
in the upper regions of society. And dear woman—dear, angelic, highly 
accomplished, respectable woman—does she not know how to pardon 
many failings in our sex? Age? psha! She will crown my bare old 
poll with the roses of her youth. Complexion? What contrast is 
sweeter and more touching than Desdemona’s golden ringlets on swart 
Othello’s shoulder? A past life of selfishness and bad company? Come 
out from among the swine, my prodigal, and I will purify thee! 

This is what is called cynicism, you know. Then I suppose my wife 
is a cynic, who clutches her children to her pure heart, and prays 
gracious Heaven to guard them from selfishness, from worldliness, from 
heartlessness, from wicked greed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CONTAINS ONE RIDDLE WHICH IS SOLVED, AND PERHAPS SOME MORE. 


INE is a modest muse, 
and as the period of the 
story arrives when a de- 
scription of love-making 
is justly due, my Mne- 
mosyne turns away from 
the young couple, drops 
a little curtain over 
the embrasure where 
they are whispering, 
heaves a sigh from her 
elderly bosom, and lays 
a finger on her lip. 
Ah, Mnemosyne dear! 
we will not be spies on 
the young people. We 
will not scold them. We 
won't talk about their 
doings much. When we 
were young, we too, 
perhaps, were taken in 
under Love’s tent; we 
have eaten of his salt: 
& and partaken of his 
mL. bitter, his delicious 
bread. Now we are padding the hoof lonely in the wilderness, we will]. 
not abuse our host, will we? We will couch under the stars, and think 
fondly of old times, and to-morrow resume the staff and the journey. 
And yet, if a novelist may chronicle any passion, its flames, its 
raptures, its whispers, its assignations, its sonnets, its quarrels, sulks, 
reconciliations, and so on, the history of such a love as this first of 
Phil’s may be excusable in print, because I don’t believe it was a real 
love at all, only a little brief delusion of the senses, from which I give 
you warning that our hero will recover before many chapters are over. 
What ! my brave boy, shall we give your heart away for good and all, for 
better or for worse, till death do you part? What! my Corydon and 
sighing swain, shall we irrevocably bestow you upon Phyllis, who, all the 
time you are piping and paying court to her, has Melibeus in the cup- 
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board, and ready to be produced should he prove to be a more eligible 
shepherd than t’other? Iam not such a savage towards my readers or 
hero, as to make them undergo the misery of such a marriage,. 

Philip was very little of a club or society man. He seldom or ever 
entered the Megatherium, or when there stared and scowled round him 
savagely, and laughed strangely at the ways of the inhabitants. He made 
but a clumsy figure in the world, though, in person, handsome, active, 
and proper enough; but he would for ever put his great foot through the 
World’s flounced skirts, and she would stare, and cry out, and hate 
him. He was the last man who was aware of the Woolcomb flirtation, 
when hundreds of people, I dare say, were simpering over it. 

“Who is that little man who comes to your house, and whom I 
sometimes see in the park, aunt—that little man with the very white 
gloves and the very tawny complexion?” asks Philip. 

“ That is Mr. Woolcomb, of the Life Guards Green,” aunt remembers. 

“ An officer, is he?” says Philip, turning round to the girls. “I 
should have thought he would have done better for the turban and 
cymbals.” And he laughs, and thinks he has said a very clever thing. 
Oh, those good things about people and against people! Never, my dear 
young friend, say them to anybody—not to a stranger, for he will go 
away and tell; not to the mistress of your affections, for you may quarrel 
with her, and then she will tell; not to your son, for the artless child 
will return to his schoolfellows and say: ‘“ Papa says Mr. Blenkinsop is 
a muff.” My child, or what not, praise everybody : smile on everybody : 
and everybody will smile on you, in return, a sham smile, and hold you 
out a sham hand ; and, in a word, esteem you as you deserve. No. 
I think you and I will take the ups and the downs, the roughs and the 
smooths of this daily existence and conversation. We will praise those 
whom we like, though nobody repeat our kind sayings; and say our say 
about those whom we dislike, though we are pretty sure our words will 
be carried by tale-bearers, and increased, and multiplied, and remem- 
bered long after we have forgotten them. We drop a little stone—a little 
stone that is swallowed up, and disappears, but the whole pond is set in 
commotion, and ripples in continually-widening circles long after the 
original little stone has popped down and is out of sight. Don’t your 
speeches of ten years ago—maimed, distorted, bloated, it may be out of 
all recognition—come strangely back to their author ? 

Phil, five minutes after he had made the joke, so entirely forgot his 
saying about the Black Prince and the cymbals, that, when Captain 
Woolcomb scowled at him with his fiercest eyes, young Firmin thought 
that this was the natural expression of the captain’s swarthy countenance, 
and gave himself no further trouble regarding it. “By George! sir,” said 
Phil afterwards, speaking of this officer, ‘‘ I remarked that he grinned, and 
chattered, and showed his teeth; and remembering it was the nature of 
such baboons to chatter and grin, had no idea that this chimpanzee was 
more angry with me than with any other gentleman. You see, Pen, I 
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am a white-skinned man, I am pronounced even red-whiskered by the ill- 
natured. It is not the prettiest colour. But Ihad no idea that I was 
to have a Mulatto for a rival. I am not so rich, certainly, but I have 
enough. I can read and spell correctly, and write with tolerable fluency. 
Icould not, you know, could I, reasonably suppose that I need fear com- 
petition, and that the black horse would beat the bay one? Shall I tell 
you what she used to say tome? There is no kissing and telling, mind 
you. No, by George. Virtue and prudence were for ever on her lips! 
She warbled little sermons to me; hinted gently that I should see to safe 
investments of my property, and that no man, not even a father, should 
be the sole and uncontrolled guardian of it. She asked me, sir, scores 
and scores of little sweet, timid, innocent questions about the doctor’s 
property, and how much did I think it was, and how had he laid it out ? 
What virtuous parents that angel had! How they brought her up, and 
educated her dear blue eyes to the main chance! She knows the price of 
housekeeping, and the value of railway shares; she invests capital for 
herself in this world and the next. She mayn’t do right always, but 
wrong? O fie, never! I say, Pen, an undeveloped angel with wings 
folded under her dress, not perhaps your mighty, snow-white, flashing 
pinions that spread out and soar up to the highest stars, but a pair of good, 
serviceable, drab, dove-coloured wings, that will support her gently 
and equably just over our heads, and help to drop her softly when she 
condescends upon us. When I think, sir, that I might have been married 
to a genteel angel, and am single still,—oh! it’s despair, it’s despair ! ” 
But Philip’s little story of disappointed hopes and bootless passion 
must be told in terms less acrimonious and unfair than the gentleman 
would use, naturally of a sanguine, swaggering talk, prone to exaggerate 
his own disappointments, and call out, roar—I dare say swear—if his own 
corn was trodden upon, as loudly as some men who may have a leg taken off. 
This I can vouch for Miss Twysden, Mrs. Twysden, and all the rest 
of the family:—that if they, what you call, jilted Philip, they did so 
without the slightest hesitation or notion that they were doing a dirty 
action. Their actions never were dirty or mean: they were necessary, I 
tell you, and calmly proper. They ate cheese-parings with graceful 
silence; they cribbed from board-wages; they turned hungry servants 
out of doors; they remitted no chance in their own favour; they slept 
gracefully under scanty coverlids; they lighted niggard fires; they locked 
the caddy with the closet lock, and served the teapot with the smallest 
and least frequent spoon. But you don’t suppose they thought they were 
mean, or that they did wrong? Ah! it is admirable to think of many, 
many, ever so many respectable families of your acquaintance and mine, 
my dear friend, and how they meet together and humbug each other! 
“‘My dear, I have cribbed half ari inch of plush out of James’s small- 
clothes.” “My love, I have saved a halfpenny out of Mary’s beer. 
Isn’t it time to dress for the duchess’s; and don’t you think John might 
wear that livery of Thomas’s, who only had it a year, and died of the 
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small-pox ? It’s a little tight for him, to be sure, but,” &c. What is this? 
I profess to be an impartial chronicler of poor Phil’s fortunes, misfortunes, 
friendships, and what-nots, and am getting almost as angry with these 
Twysdens as Philip ever was himself. 

Well, I am not mortally angry with poor Traviata tramping the pave- 
ment, with the gas-lamp flaring on her poor painted smile, else my 
indignant virtue and squeamish modesty would never walk Piccadilly or 
get the air. But Lais, quite moral, and very neatly, primly, and 
straitly laced ;—Phryne, not the least dishevelled, but with a fixature 
for her hair, and the best stays, fastened by mamma ;—your High Church 
or Evangelical Aspasia, the model of all proprieties, and owner of all 
virgin purity blooms, ready to sell her cheek to the oldest old fogey 
who has money and a title;—these are the Unfortunates, my dear 
brother and sister sinners, whom I should like to see repentant and 
specially trounced first. Why, some of these are put into reformatories 
in Grosvenor Square. They wear a prison dress of diamonds and Chantilly 
lace. Their parents cry, and thank Heaven as they sell them; and all 
sorts of revered bishops, clergy, relations, dowagers, sign the book, and 
ratify the ceremony. Come! let us call a midnight meeting of those who 
have been sold in marriage, I say ; and what a respectable, what a genteel, 
what a fashionable, what a brilliant, what an imposing, what a multi- 
tudinous assembly we will have; and where’s the room in all Babylon 
big enough to hold them ? 

Look into that grave, solemn, dingy, somewhat naked, but elegant 
drawing-room, in Beaunash Street, and with a little fanciful opera-glass 
you may see a pretty little group or two engaged at different periods of 
the day. It is after lunch, and before Rotten Row ride time (this story, 
you know, relates to a period ever so remote, and long before folks 
thought of riding in the park in the forenoon). After lunch, and before 
Rotten Row time, saunters into the drawing-room a fair-haired young 
fellow with large feet and chest, careless of gloves, with auburn whiskers 
blowing over a loose collar, and—must I confess it ?—a most undeniable 
odour of cigars about his person. He breaks out regarding the debate of 
the previous night, or the pamphlet of yesterday, or the poem of the day 
previous, or the scandal of the week before, or upon the street-sweeper at 
the corner, or the Italian and monkey before the park—upon whatever, in 
a word, moves his mind for the moment. If Philip has had a bad dinner 
yesterday (and happens to remember it), he growls, grumbles, nay, I 
daresay, uses the most blasphemous language against the cook, against 
the waiters, against the steward, against the committee, against the whole 
society of the club where he has been dining. If Philip has met an 
organ girl with pretty eyes and a monkey in the street, he has grinned 
and wondered over the monkey; he has wagged his head, and sung 
all the organ’s tunes; he has discovered that the little girl is the 
most ravishing beauty eyes ever looked on, and that her scoundrelly 
Savoyard father is most likely an Alpine miscreant who has bartered 
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away his child to a pedlar of the beggarly cheesy valleys, who has 
sold her to a friend qui fait la traite des hurdigurdies, and has disposed 
of her in England. If he has to discourse on the poem, pamphlet, 
magazine article—it is written by the greatest genius, or the greatest 
numskull, that the world now exhibits. He write! A man who makes 
fire rhyme with Marire! This vale of tears and world which we inhabit 
does not contain such an idiot. Or have you seen Dobbins’s poem? 
Agnes, mark my words for it, there is a genius in Dobbins which some 
day will show what I have always surmised, what I have always imagined 
possible, what I have always felt to be more than probable, what, by 
George, I feel to be perfectly certain, and any man is a humbug who 
contradicts it, and a malignant miscreant, and the world is full of fellows 
who will never give another man credit, and I swear that to recognize 
and feel merit in poetry, painting, music, rope-dancing, anything, is the 
greatest delight and joy of my existence. I say—what was I saying? 

“You were saying, Philip, that you love to recognize the merits of all 
men whom you see,” says gentle Agnes, “and I believe you do.” 

“Yes!” cries Phil, tossing about the fair locks. “I think I do. 
Thank heaven, I do. I know fellows who can do many things better than 
I do—everything better than I do.” 

“Oh, Philip!” sighs the lady. 

“ But I don’t hate ’em for it.” 

“You never hated any one, sir. You are too brave! Can you fancy 
Philip hating any one, mamma?” 

Mamma is writing, “ Mr. and Mrs. Tatpor Twyspen request the 
honour of Admiral and Mrs. Davis Locker’s company at dinner on 
Thursday the so-and-so.” ‘Philip what?” says mamma, looking up 
from her card. “Philip hating any one! Philip eating any one! Philip! 
we have a little dinner on the 24th. We shall ask your father to dine. 
We must not have too many of the family. Come in afterwards, please.” 

“ Yes, aunt,” says downright Phil, ‘“‘Tll come, if you and the girls 
wish. You know tea is not my line; and I don’t care about dinners, 
except in my own way, and with % 

“ And with your own horrid set, sir 

“Well,” says Sultan Philip, flinging himself out on the sofa, and 
lording on the ottoman, “I like mine ease and mine inn.” 

“ Ah, Philip! you grow more selfish every day. I mean men do,” 
sighed Agnes. 

You will suppose mamma leaves the room at this juncture. She has 
that confidence in dear Philip and the dear girls, that she sometimes does 
leave the room when Agnes and Phil are together. She will leave 
Revsen, the eldest born, with her daughters: but my poor dear little 
younger son of a Joseph, if you suppose she will leave the room and you 
alone in it—O my dear Joseph, you may just jump down the well at 
once! Mamma, I say, has left the room at last, bowing with a per- 
fect sweetness and calm grace and gravity; and she has slipped down 
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the stairs, scarce more noisy than the shadow that slants over the faded 
carpet—(oh! the faded shadow, the faded sunshine !)—mamma is gone, 
I say, to the lower regions, and with perfect good breeding is torturing 
the butler on his bottle-rack—is squeezing the housekeeper in her jam- 
closet—is watching the three cold cutlets shuddering in the lardér behind 
the wires—is blandly glancing at the kitchen-maid until the poor wench 
fancies the piece of bacon is discovered which she gave to the crossing- 
sweeper—and calmly penetrating John until he feels sure his inmost heart 
is revealed to her, as it throbs within his worsted-laced waistcoat, and 
she knows about that pawning of master’s old boots (beastly old high- 
lows !), and—and, infact, all the most intimate circumstances of his 
existence. A wretched maid, who has been ironing collars, or what not, 
gives her mistress a shuddering curtsey, and slinks away with her laces; 
and meanwhile our girl and boy are prattling in the drawing-room. 

About what? About everything on which Philip chooses to talk. 
There is nobody to contradict him but himself, and then his pretty hearer 
vows and declares he has not been so very contradictory. He spouts his 
favourite poems. “Delightful ! Do, Philip, read us some Walter Scott! He 
is, as you say, the most fresh, the most manly, the most kindly of poetic 
writers—not of the first class, certainly ; in fact, he has written most 
dreadful bosh, as you call it so drolly ; and so has Wordsworth, though 
he is one of the greatest of men, and has reached sometimes to the very 
greatest height and sublimity of poetry; but now you put it, I must 
confess he is often an old bore, and I certainly should have gone to sleep 
during the Excursion, only you read it so nicely. You don’t think the 
new composers as good as the old ones, and love mamma’s old-fashioned 
playing? Well, Philip, it is delightful, so ladylike, so feminine!” Or, 
perhaps, Philip has just come from Hyde Park, and says, “As I passed 
by Apsley House, I saw the Duke come out, with his old blue frock 
and white trousers and clear face. I have seen a picture of him in 
an old European Magazine, which I think I like better than all—gives 
me the idea of one of the brightest men in the world. The brave 
eyes gleam at you out of the picture; and there’s a smile on the resolute 
lips, which seems to ensure triumph. Agnes, Assaye must have been 
glorious !” 

“Glorious, Philip!” says Agnes, who had never heard of Assaye before 
in her life. ‘ Arbela, perhaps; Salamis, Marathon, Agincourt, Blenheim, 
Busaco—where dear grandpapa was killed—Waterloo, Armageddon; but 
Assaye? Que voulez-vous?” 

“Think of that ordinarily prudent man, and how greatly he knew how 
to dare when occasion came! I should like to have died after winning 
such a game. He has never done anything so exciting since.” 

“A game? I thought it was a battle just now,” murmurs Agnes in 
her mind; but there may be some misunderstanding. ‘ Ah, Philip,” she 
says, “I fear excitement is too much the life of all young men now. 
When will you be quiet and steady, sir?” 
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And go to an office every day, like my uncle and cousin; and read 
the newspaper for three hours, and trot back and see you.” 

“Well, sir! that ought not to be such very bad amusement,” says 
one of the ladies. 

“What a clumsy wretch I am! My foot is always trampling on 
something or somebody !” groans Phil. 

“You must come to us, and we will teach you to dance, Bruin !” 
says gentle Agnes, smiling on him. I think when very much agitated, 
her pulse must have gone up to forty. Her blood must have been a light 
pink. The heart that beat under that pretty white chest, which she 
exposed so liberally, may have throbbed pretty quickly once or twice | 
with waltzing, but otherwise never rose or fell beyond its natural gentle 
undulation. It may have had throbs of grief at a disappointment occa- 
sioned by the milliner not bringing a dress home; or have felt some little 
fluttering impulse of youthful passion when it was in short frocks, and 
Master Grimsby at the dancing-school showed some preference for another 
young pupil out of the nursery. But feelings, and hopes, and blushes, 
and passions, now? Psha! They pass away like nursery dreams. Now 
there are only proprieties. What is love, young heart? It is two thou- 
sand a year, at the very lowest computation; and with the present rise in 
wages and house-rent, that calculation can’t last very long. Love? 
Attachment? Look at Frank Maythorn, with his vernal blushes, his 
leafy whiskers, his sunshiny, laughing face, and all the birds of spring 
carolling in his jolly voice; and old General Pinwood hobbling in on his 
cork leg, with his stars and orders, and leering round the room from under 
his painted eyebrows. Will my modest nymph go to Maythorn, or to 
yonder leering Satyr, who totters towards her in his white and rouge? 
Nonsense. She gives her garland to the old man, to be sure. He is ten 
times as rich as the young one. And so they went on in Arcadia itself, 
really. Not in that namby-pamby ballet and idyll world, where they 
tripped up to each other in rhythm, and talked hexameters; but in the 
real, downright, no-mistake country—Arcadia—where Tityrus, fluting to 
Amaryllis in the shade, had his pipe very soon put out when Melibeus 
(the great grazier) performed on his melodious, exquisite, irresistible cow- 
horn; and where Daphne’s mother dressed her up with ribbons and drove 
her to market, and sold her, and swapped her, and bartered her like any 
other lamb in the fair. This one has been trotted to the market so long 
now that she knows the way herself. Her baa has been heard for—do 
not let us count how many seasons. She has nibbled out of countless 
hands; frisked in many thousand dances; come quite harmless away from 
goodness knows how many wolves, Ah! ye lambs and raddled innocents 
of our Arcadia! Ah, old Ewe! Is it of your ladyship this fable is 
narrated? I say it is as old as Cadmus, and man- and mutton- kind. 

So, when Philip comes to Beaunash Street, Agnes listens to him most 
kindly, sweetly, gently, and affectionately. Her pulse goes up very 
nearly half a beat when the echo of his horse’s heels is heard in the quiet 
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street. It undergoes a corresponding depression when the daily grief of 
parting is encountered and overcome. Blanche and Agnes don’t love each 
other very passionately. If I may say as much regarding those two 
lambkins, they butt at each other—they quarrel with each other—but 
they have secret understandings. During Phil’s visits the girls remain 
together, you understand, or mamma is with the young people. Female 
friends may come in to call on Mrs. Twysden, and the matrons whisper 
together, and glance at the cousins, and look knowing. ‘“ Poor orphan 
boy!” mamma says to a sister matron. “I am like a mother to him 
since my dear sister died. His own home is so blank, and ours so 
merry, so affectionate! There may be intimacy, tender regard, the 
utmost confidence between cousins—there may be future and even 
closer ties between them—but you understand, dear Mrs. Matcham, 
no engagement between them. He is eager, hot-headed, impetuous, 
and imprudent, as we all know. She has not seen the world enough—is 
not sure of herself, poor dear child. Therefore, every circumspection, 
every caution, is necessary. There must be no engagement—no letters 
between them. My darling Agnes does not write to ask him to 
dinner without showing the note to me or her father. My dearest 
girls respect themselves.” ‘ Of course, my dear Mrs. Twysden, they 
are admirable, both of them. Bless you, darlings! Agnes, you look 
radiant! Ah, Rosa, my child, I wish you had dear Blanche’s complexion!” 

“ And isn’t it monstrous keeping that poor boy hanging on until 
Mr. Woolcomb has made up his mind about coming forward?” says 
dear Mrs. Matcham to her own daughter, as her brougham-door closes on 
the pair. Here he comes! Here is his cab. Maria Twysden is one of 
the smartest women in England—that she is.” 

“ How odd it is, mamma, that the deau cousin and Captain Woolcomb 
are always calling, and never call together!” remarks the ingénue. 

“They might quarrel if they met. They say young Mr. Firmin is 
very quarrelsome and impetuous !” says mamma. 

“ But how are they kept apart?” 

“‘ Chance, my dear! mere chance!” says mamma. And they agree 
to say it is chance—and they agree to pretend to believe one another. 
And the girl and the mother know everything about Woolcomb’s property, 
everything about Philip’s property and expectations, everything about all 
the young men in London, and those coming on. And Mrs. Matcham’s 
girl fished for Captain Woolcomb last year in Scotland, at Loch-hookey ; 
and stalked him to Paris; and they went down on their knees to Lady 
Banbury when they heard of the theatricals at the Cross; and pursued 
that man about until he is forced to say, “‘Confound me! hang me! 
it’s too bad of that woman and her daughter, it is now, I give you my 
honour it is! And all the fellows chaff me! And she took a house 
in Regent’s Park, opposite our barracks, and asked for her daughter to 
learn to ride in our school—I’m blest if she didn’t, Mrs. Twysden! and I 
thought my black mare would have kicked her off one day—I mean the 
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daughter—but she stuck on like grim death ; and the fellows call them 
Mrs. Grim Death and her daughter. Our surgeon called them so, and a 
doocid rum fellow—and they chaff me about it, you know—ever so 
many of the fellows do—and J’m not going to be had in that way by 
Mrs. Grim Death and her daughter! No, not as I knows, if you please!” 

“ You are a dreadful man, and you gave her a dreadful name, Captain 
Woolcomb ! ” says mamma. 

“Tt wasn’t me. It was the surgeon, you know, Miss Agnes: a 
doocid funny and witty fellow, Nixon is—and sent a thing once to Punch, 
Nixon did. I heard him make the riddle in Albany Barracks, and it 
riled Foker so! You've no idea how it riled Foker, for he’s in it!” 

“ In it?” asks Agnes, with the gentle smile, the candid blue eyes—the 
same eyes, expression, lips, that smile and sparkle at Philip. 

“ Here it is! Capital! Took itdown. Wrote it into my pocket-book 
at once as Nixon made it. ‘ All doctors like my first, that’s clear!’ 
Doctor Firmin does that. Old Parr Street party! Don’t you see, Miss 
Agnes? Fre! Don’t you see?” 

“Fee! Oh, you droll thing!” cries Agnes, smiling, radiant, very 
much puzzled. 

“My second,’” goes on the young officer“ ‘ My second gives us 
Foker’s beer !’” 

“ ¢ My whole’s the shortest month in all the year!’ Don’t you see, 
Mrs. Twysden? Ferr-Brewery, pon’t you sez? February! A doocid 
good one, isn’t it now? and I wonder Punch never put it in. And upon 
my word, I used to spell it Febuary before, I did; and I daresay ever so 
many fellows do still, And I know the right way now, and all from that 
riddle which Nixon made.” 

The ladies declare he is a droll man, and full of fun. He rattles on, 
artlessly telling his little stories of sport, drink, adventure, in which the 
dusky little man himself is a prominent figure. Not honey-mouthed 
Plato would be listened to more kindly by those three ladies. A bland, 
frank smile shines over Talbot Twysden’s noble face, as he comes in from 
his office, and finds the creole prattling. “ What! you here, Woolcomb? 
Hay! Glad to see you!” And the gallant hand goes out and meets and 
grasps Woolcomb’s tiny kid glove. 

“ He has been so amusing, papa! He has been making us die with 
laughing! Tell papa that riddle you made, Captain Woolcomb?” 

“ That riddle I made? That riddle Nixon, oursurgeon, made. ‘ All 
doctors like my first, that’s clear,’” &e. 

And da capo. And the family, as he expounds this admirable rebus, 
gather round the young officer in a group, and the curtain drops. 

As in a theatre booth at a fair there are two or three performances in 
a day, so in Beaunash Street a little genteel comedy is played twice:—at 
four o'clock with Mr. Firmin, at five o’clock with Mr. Wooleomb; and 
for both young gentlemen same smiles, same eyes, same voice, same 
welcome. Ah, bravo! ah, encore! 
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CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH WE VISIT “ ADMIRAL Bynea.” 


ROM long residence in Bohe- 
mia, and fatal love of bachelor 
ease and habits, Master Philip’s 
pure tastes were so destroyed, 
and his manners so perverted 
that, you will hardly believe 
it, he was actually indifferent 
to the pleasures of the refined 
home we have just been de- 
scribing; and, when Agnes 
Was away, sometimes even 
when she was at home, was 
quite relieved to get out of 
Beaunash Street. He is 
hardly twenty yards from the 
door, when out of his pocket 
there comes a case; out of 
the case there jumps an aro- 
matic cigar, which is scatter- 
ing fragrance around as he is 

marching briskly northwards to his next house of call. The pace is even 

more lively now than when he is hastening on what you call the wings of 
love to Beaunash Street. At the house whither he is now going, he and 
the cigar are always welcome. There is no need of munching orange 
chips, or chewing scented pills, or flinging your weed away half a mile 
before you reach Thornhaugh Street—the low, vulgar place. I promise 
you Phil may smoke at Brandon’s, and find others doing the same. He 
may set the house on fire, if so minded, such a favourite is he there; and 
the Little Sister, with her kind, beaming smile, will be there to bid him 
welcome. How that woman loved Phil, and how he loved her, is quite a 
curiosity ; and both of them used to be twitted with this attachment by 
their mutual friends, and blush as they acknowledged it. Ever since the 
little nurse had saved his life as a schoolboy, it was a la vie a la mort 
between them. Phil’s father’s chariot used to come to Thornhaugh Street 
sometimes—at rare times—and the doctor descend thence and have collo- 
quies with the Little Sister. She attended a patient or two of his. 

She was certainly very much better off in her money matters in these 

late years, since she had known Dr. Firmin. Do you think she took 
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money from him? As a novelist, who knows everything about his people, 
I am constrained to say, Yes. She took enough to pay some little bills of 
her weak-minded old father, and send the bailiff’s hand from his old 
collar. But no more. “I think you owe him as much as that,” she 
said to the doctor. But as for compliments between them—* Dr. Firmin, 
I would die rather than be beholden to you for anything,” she said, with 
her little limbs all in a tremor, and her eyes flashing anger. “ How dare 
you, sir, after old days, be a coward and pay compliments to me; I will 
tell your son of you, sir!” and the little woman looked as if she could 
have stabbed the elderly libertine there as he stood. And he shrugged 
his handsome shoulders: blushed a little too, perhaps: gave her one of 
his darkling looks, and departed. She had believed him once. She had 
married him, as she fancied. He had tired of her; forsaken her; left 
her—left her even without a name. She had not known his for long 
years after her trust and his deceit. “ No, sir, I wouldn’t have your name 
now, not if it were a lord’s, I wouldn’t, and a coronet on your carriage. 
You are beneath me now, Mr. Brand Firmin !” she had said. 

How came she to love the boy so? Years back, in her own horrible 
extremity of misery, she could remember a week or two of a brief, strange, 
exquisite happiness, which came to her in the midst of her degradation 
and desertion, and for a few days a baby in her arms, with eyes like 
Philip’s. It was taken from her, after a few days—only sixteen days. 
Insanity came upon her, as her dead infant was carried away :—insanity, 
and fever, and struggle—ah! who knows how dreadful? She never 
does. There is a gap in her life which she never can recal quite. But 
George Brand Firmin, Esq., M.D., knows how very frequent are such 
cases of mania, and that women who don’t speak about them often will 
cherish them for years after they appear to have passed away. The 
Little Sister says, quite gravely, sometimes, ‘‘ They are allowed to come 
back. They do come back. Else what’s the good of little cherubs bein’ 
born, and smilin’, and happy, and beautiful—say, for sixteen days, and 
then an end? I've talked about it to many ladies in grief sim’lar to 
mine was, and it comforts them. And when I saw that child on his sick- 
bed, and he lifted his eyes, I knew him, I tell you, Mrs. Ridiey. I don’t 
speak about it; but I knew him, ma’am; my angel came back again. 
I know him by the eyes. Look at’em. Did you ever see such eyes? 
They look as if they had seen heaven. His father’s don’t.” Mrs. Ridley 
believes this theory solemnly, and I think I know a lady, nearly con- 
nected with myself, who can’t be got quite to disown it. And this secret 
opinion to women in grief and sorrow over their new-born lost infants 
Mrs. Brandon persists in imparting. ‘J know a case,” the nurse mur- 
murs, “of a poor mother who lost her child at sixteen days old ; and 
sixteen years after, on the very day, she saw him again.” 

Philip knows so far of the Little Sister’s story, that he is the object of 
this delusion, and, indeed, it very strangely and tenderly affects him. He 
remembers fitfully the illness through which the Little Sister tended him, 
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the wild paroxysms of his fever, his head throbbing on her shoulders— 
cool tamarind drinks which she applied to his lips—great gusty night 
shadows flickering through the bare school dormitory—the little figure 
of the nurse gliding in and out of the dark. He must be aware of the 
recognition, which we know of, and which took place at his bedside, 
though he has never mentioned it—not to his father, not to Caroline. 
But he clings to the woman, and shrinks from the man. Is it instinctive 
love and antipathy? The special reason for his quarrel with his father 
the junior Firmin has never explicitly told me then or since. I have 
known sons much more confidential, and who, when their fathers tripped 
and stumbled, would bring their acquaintances to jeer at the patriarch 
in his fall. 

One day, as Philip enters Thornhaugh Street, and the Sister’s little 
parlour there, fancy his astonishment on finding his father’s dingy friend, 
the Rev. Tufton Hunt, at his ease by the fireside. ‘Surprised to see me 
here, eh?” says the dingy gentleman, with a sneer at Philip’s lordly face 
of wonder and disgust. “ Mrs. Brandon and I turn out to be very old 
friends.” 

“Yes, sir, old acquaintances,” says the Little Sister, very gravely. 

“The captain brought me home from the club at the Byngs. Jolly 
fellows the Byngs. My service to you, Mr. Gann and Mrs. Brandon.” 
And the two persons addressed by the gentleman, who is “taking some 
refreshment,” as the phrase is, make a bow, in acknowledgment of this 
salutation. 

“You should have been at Mr. Philip’s call-supper, Captain Gann,” 
the divine resumes. “That was a night! Tiptop swells—noblemen— 
first-rate claret. That claret of your father’s, Philip, is pretty nearly 
drunk down. And your song was famous. Did you ever hear him sing, 
Mrs. Brandon ?” 

“ Who do you mean by him ?” says Philip, who always boiled with 
rage before this man. 

Caroline divines the antipathy. She lays a little hand on Philip's 
arm. ‘Mr. Hunt has been having too much,I think,” she says. “I 
did know him ever so long ago, Philip ! ” 

“What does he mean by Him?” again says Philip, snorting at 
Tufton Hunt. 

“ Him ?—Dr. Luther’s Hymn! ‘ Wein, Weiber und Gesang,’ to be 
sure !” cries the clergyman, humming the tune. “I learned it in Germany 
myself—passed a good deal of time in Germany, Captain Gann—six 
months in a specially shady place—Quod Strasse, in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main—being persecuted by some wicked Jews there. And there was 
another poor English chap in the place, too, who used to chirp that song 
behind the bars, and died there, and disappointed the Philistines. I’ve 
seen a deal of life, I have ; and met with a precious deal of misfortune ; 
and borne it pretty stoutly, too, since your father and I were at college 
together, Philip. You don’t do anything in this way? Not so early, eh? 
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It’s good rum, Gann, and no mistake.” And again the chaplain drinks to 
the captain, who waves the dingy hand of hospitality towards his dark 
guest. 

For several months past Hunt had now been a resident in London, and 
a pretty constant visitor at Dr. Firmin’s house. He came and went at his 
will. He made the place his house of call; and in the doctor’s trim, 
silent, orderly mansion, was perfectly free, talkative, dirty, and familiar. 
Philip’s loathing for the man increased till it reached a pitch of frantic 
hatred. Mr. Phil, theoretically a Radical, and almost a Republican (in 
opposition, perhaps, to his father, who of course held the highly-respec- 
table line of politics)—Mr. Sansculotte Phil was personally one of the most 
aristocratic and overbearing of young gentlemen; and had a contempt 
and hatred for mean people, for base people, for servile people, and espe- 
cially for too familiar people, which was not a little amusing sometimes, 
which was provoking often, but which he never was at the least pains of 
disguising. His uncle and cousin Twysden, for example, he treated not 
half so civilly as their footmen. Little Talbot humbled himself before 
Phil, and felt not always easy in his company. Young Twysden hated 
him, and did not disguise his sentiments at the club, or to their mutual 
acquaintance behind Phil’s broad back. And Phil, for his part, adopted 
towards his cousin a kick-me-downstairs manner, which I own must have 
been provoking to that gentleman, who was Phil’s senior by three years, 
a clerk in a public office, a member of several good clubs, and altogether 
a genteel member of society. Phil would often forget Ringwood Firmin’s 
presence, and pursue his own conversation entirely regardless of Ring- 
wood’s observations. He was very rude, I own. Que voulez-vous? We 
have all of us our little failings, and one of Philip’s was an ignorant impa- 
tience of bores, parasites, and pretenders. 

So no wonder my young gentleman was not very fond of his father’s 
friend, the dingy gaol chaplain. I, who am the most tolerant man in the 
world, as all my friends know, liked Hunt little better than Phil did. The 
man’s presence made me uneasy. His dress, his complexion, his teeth, 
his leer at women—Que sais-je?—-everything was unpleasant about this 
Mr. Hunt, and his gaiety and familiarity more specially disgusting than 
even his hostility. The wonder was that battle had not taken place 
between Philip and the gaol clergyman, who, I suppose, was accustomed 
to be disliked, and laughed with cynical good-humour at the other's 
disgust. 

Hunt was a visitor of many tavern parlours; and one day, strolling 
out of the ‘‘ Admiral Byng,” he saw his friend Dr. Firmin’s well-known 
equipage stopping at a door in Thornhaugh Street, out of which the 
doctor presently came. ‘‘ Brandon” was on the door. Brandon, 
Brandon! Hunt remembered a dark transaction of more than twenty 
years ago—of a woman deceived by this Firmin, who then chose to go 
by the name of Brandon. He lives with her still, the old hypocrite, or 
he has gone back to her, thought the parson. O you old sinner! And 
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the next time he called in Old Parr Street on his dear old college 
friend, Mr. Hunt was specially jocular, and frightfully unpleasant and 
familiar. 

“ Saw your trap Tottenham Court Road way,” says the slang parson, 
nodding to the-physician. 

“ Have some patients there. People are ill in Tottenham Court Road,” 
remarks the doctor. 

“ Pallida mors equo pede—hay, doctor? What used Flaccus to say, 
when we were undergrads ?” 

“ Ziquo pede,” sighs the doctor, casting up his fine eyes to the ceiling. 

“Sly old fox! Not a word will he say about her!” thinks the clergy- 
man. “ Yes, yes, 1 remember. And, by Jove! Gann was the name.” 

Gann was also the name of that queer old man who frequented the 
“ Admiral Byng,” where the ale was so good—the old boy whom they 
called the Captain. Yes; it was clear now. That ugly business was 
patched up. The astute Hunt saw it all. The doctor still kept up 
a connection with the—the party. And that is her old father, sure 
enough. “The old fox, the old fox! I’ve earthed him, have I? This is 
a good game. I wanted a little something to do, and this will excite me,” 
thinks the clergyman. 

I am describing what I never could have seen or heard, and can 
guarantee only verisimilitude, not truth, in my report of the private conver- 
sation of these worthies. The end of scores and scores of Hunt’s conver- 
sations with his friend was the same—an application for money. If it rained 
when Hunt parted from his college chum, it was, “I say, doctor, I shall 
spoil my new hat, and I am blest if I have any money to take a cab. 
Thank you, old boy. Au revoir.” If the day was fine, it was, “My old 
blacks show the white seams so, that you must out of your charity rig 
me out with a new pair. Not your tailor. He is too expensive. Thank 
you—a couple of sovereigns will do.” And the, doctor takes two from 
the mantelpiece, and the divine retires, jingling the gold in his greasy 
pocket. 

The doctor is going after the few words about pallida mors, and has 
taken up that well-brushed broad hat with that ever-fresh lining, which 
we all admire in him—* Oh, I say, Firmin!” breaks out the clergyman. 
“ Before you go out, you must lend me a few sovs, please. They’ve cleaned 
me out in Air Street. That confounded roulette! It’s a madness with 
me.” 

“ By George!” cries the other, with a strong execration, “ you are 
too bad, Hunt. Every week of my life you come to me for money. You 
have had plenty. Go elsewhere. I won't give it you.” 

“Yes, you will, old boy,” says the other, looking at him a terrible 
look; “ for: , 

“For what?” says the doctor, the veins of his tall forehead growing 
very full. 

“For old times’ sake,” says the clergyman. “ There’s seven of ’em 
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on the table in bits of paper—that’ll do nicely.” And he sweeps the fees 
with a dirty hand into a dirty pouch. “Halloa! Swearin’ and cursin’ 
before a clergyman. Don’t cut up rough, old fellow! Go and take the 
air. It'll cool you.” 

“TJ don’t think I would like that fellow to attend me, if I was sick,” 
says Hunt, shuffling away, rolling the plunder in his greasy hand. “I 
don’t think I'd like to meet him by moonlight alone, in a very quiet lane. 
He’s a determined chap. And his eyes mean miching malecho, his eyes 
do. Phew!” And he laughs, and makes a rude observation about 
Dr. Firmin’s eyes. 

That afternoon the gents who used the “‘ Admiral Byng” remarked the 
reappearance of the party who looked in last evening, and who now stood 
glasses round, and made himself uncommon agreeable to be sure. Old 
Mr. Ridley says he is quite the gentleman. “Hevident have been in 
foring parts a great deal, and speaks the languages. Probbly have ’ad 
misfortunes, which many ’av ‘ad them. Drinks rum-and-water tre- 
menjous. ’Ave scarce no heppytite. Many get into this way from 
misfortunes. A plesn man, most well informed on almost every subjeck. 
Think he’s a clergyman. He and Mr. Gann have made quite a friendship 
together, he and Mr. Gann’ave. Which they talked of Watloo, and Gann 
is very fond of that, Gann is, most certny.” I imagine Ridley delivering 
these sentences, and alternate little volleys of smoke, as he sits behind his 
sober calumet and prattles in the tavern parlour. 

After Dr. Firmin has careered through the town, standing by sick- 
beds with his sweet sad smile, fondled and blessed by tender mothers who 
hail him as the saviour of their children, touching ladies’ pulses with a 
hand as delicate as their own, patting little fresh cheeks with courtly 
kindness—little cheeks that owe their roses to his marvellous skill; after 
he has soothed and comforted my lady, shaken hands with my lord, looked 
in at the club, and exchanged courtly salutations with brother bigwigs, 
and driven away in the handsome carriage with the noble horses—admired, 
respecting, respectful, saluted, saluting—so that every man says, “ Excel- 
lent man, Firmin. Excellent doctor, excellent man. Safe man. Sound 
man. Man of good family. Married a rich wife. Lucky man.” And so 
on. After the day’s triumphant career, I fancy I see the doctor driving 
homeward, with those sad, sad eyes, that haggard smile. 

He comes whirling up Old Parr Street just as Phil saunters in. from 
Regent Street, as usual, cigar in mouth. He flings away the cigar as he 
sees his father, and they enter the house together. 

“Do you dine at home, Philip?” the father asks. 

“Do you, sir? I will if you do,” says the son, “and if you are 
alone.” 

“ Alone. Yes. That is, there'll be Hunt, I suppose, whom you don’t 
like. But the poor fellow has few places to dine at. What? D. Hunt? 
That’s a strong expression about a poor fellow in misfortune, and your 


father’s old friend.” 
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I am afraid Philip had used that wicked monosyllable whilst his 
father was speaking, and at the mention of the clergyman’s detested name. 
“I beg your pardon, father. It slipped out in spite of me. I can’t help 
it. I hate the fellow.” 

“You don’t disguise your likes or dislikes, Philip,” says, or rather 
groans, the safe man, the sound man, the prosperous man, the lucky 
man, the miserable man. For years and years he has known that his 
boy’s heart has revolted from him, and detected him, and gone from him; 
and with shame, and remorse, and sickening feeling, he lies awake in the 
night-watches, and thinks how he is alone—alone in the world. Ah! 
Love your parents, young ones! O Father Beneficent! strengthen our 
hearts: strengthen and purify them so that we may not have to blush 
before our children ! 

“You don’t disguise your likes and dislikes, Philip,” says the father 
then, with a tone that smites strangely and keenly on the young man. 

There is a great tremor in Philip’s voice, as he says, “ No, father, 
I can’t bear that man, and I can’t disguise my feelings. I have just 
parted from the man, I have just met him.” 


** Where?” 
“* At—at Mrs. Brandon’s, father.” He blushes like a girl as he 
speaks, 


At the next moment he is scared by the execration which hisses from 
his father’s lips, and the awful look of hate which the elder’s face assumes 
—that fatal, forlorn, fallen, lost look which, man and boy, has often fright- 
ened poor Phil. Philip did not like that look, nor indeed that other 
one, which his father cast at Hunt, who presently swaggered in. 

“What, you dine here? We rarely do papa the honour of dining 
with him,” says the parson, with his knowing leer. ‘I suppose, doctor, 
it is to be fatted-calf day now the prodigal has come home. ‘There's 
worse things than a good fillet of veal; eh?” 

Whatever the meal might be, the greasy chaplain leered and winked 
over it as he gave it his sinister blessing. The two elder guests tried to 
be lively and gay, as Philip thought, who took such little trouble to 
disguise his own moods of gloom or merriment. Nothing was said 
regarding the occurrences of the morning when my young gentleman 
had been rather rude to Mr. Hunt ; and Philip did not need his father’s 
caution to make no mention of his previous meeting with their guest. 
Hunt, as usual, talked to the butler, made sidelong remarks to the 
footman, and garnished his conversation with slippery double-entendre 
and dirty old-world slang. Betting-houses, gambling-houses, Tattersall’s, 
fights, and their. frequenters, were his cheerful themes, and on these he 
descanted as usual. The doctor swallowed this dose, which his friend 
poured out, without the least expression of disgust. On the contrary, 
he was cheerful: he was for an extra bottle of claret—it never could be 
in better order than it was now. 

The bottle was scarce put on the table, and tasted and pronounced 
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perfect, when—oh! disappointment !—the butler reappears with a note 
for the doctor. One of his patients. He must go. She has little the 
matter with her. She lives hard by, in May Fair. “ You and Hunt 
finish this bottle, unless Iam back before it is done; and if it is done, 
we'll have another,” says Dr. Firmin, jovially. “ Don’t stir, Hunt”— 
and Dr. Firmin is gone, leaving Philip alone with the guest to whom he 
had certainly been rude in the morning. 

“The doctor’s patients often grow very unwell about claret time,” 
growls Mr. Hunt, some few minutes after. “Never mind. The drink’s good 
—good! as somebody said at your famous call-supper, Mr. Philip—won’t 
call you Philip, as you don’t like it. You were uncommon crusty to me 
in the morning, to be sure. In my time there would have been bottles 
broke, or worse, for that sort of treatment.” 

“T have asked your pardon,” Philip said. ‘Iwas annoyed about— 
no matter what—and had no right to be rude to Mrs. Brandon’s guest.” 

“Tsay, did you tell the governor that you saw me in Thornhaugh 
Street?” asks Hunt. 

“‘T was very rude and ill-tempered, and again I confess I was wrong,” 
says Phil, boggling and stuttering, and turning very red. He remem- 
bered his father’s injunction. 

“‘T say again, sir, did you tell your father of our meeting this morning?” 
demands the clergyman. 

“ And pray, sir, what right have you to ask me about my private 
conversation with my father?” asks Philip, with towering dignity. 

“You won't tell me? Then you have told him. He’s a nice man, 
your father is, for a moral man.” 

“T am not anxious for your opinion about my father’s morality, 
Mr. Hunt,” says Philip, gasping in a bewildered manner, and drumming 
the table. ‘Iam here to replace him in his absence, and treat his guest 
with civility.” ‘ 

“Civility! Pretty civility!” says the other, glaring at him. 

“Such as it is, sir, it is my best, and—I—TI have no other,” groans 
the young man. 

“Old friend of your father’s, a university man, a Master of Arts, a 
gentleman born, by Jove! a clergyman—though I sink that e 

“Yes, sir, you do sink that,” says Philip. 

“Am I a dog,” shrieks out the clergyman, “to be treated by you in 
this way? Who are you? Do you know who you are? 

“Sir, I am striving with all my strength to remember,” says Philip. 

“Come! I say! don’t try any of your confounded airs on me!” 
shrieks Hunt, with a profusion of oaths, and swallowing glass after glass 
from the various decanters before him. ‘‘ Hang me, when I was a young 
man, I would have sent one—two at your nob, though you were twice as 
tall! Who are you, to patronize your senior, your father’s old pal— 
a university man :—you confounded, supercilious ‘ 

“JT am here to pay every attention to my father’s guest,” says Phil; 
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“but, if you have finished your wine, I shall be happy to break up the 
meeting, as early as you please.” 

“You shall pay me; I swear you shall,” said Hunt. 

“Oh, Mr. Hunt !” cried Philip, jumping up, and clenching his great 
fists, “‘ I should desire nothing better.” 

The man shrank back, thinking Philip was going to strike him (as 
Philip told me in describing the scene), and made for the bell. But when 
the butler came, Philip only asked for coffee; and Hunt, uttering a mad 
oath or two, staggered out of the room after the servant. Brice said 
he had been drinking before he came. He was often so. And Phil blessed 
his stars that he had not assaulted his father’s guest then and there, 
under his own roof-tree. 

He went out into the air. He gasped and cooled himself under the 
stars. He soothed his feelings by his customary consolation of tobacco. 
He remembered that Ridley in Thornhaugh Street held a divan that night ; 
and jumped into a cab, and drove to his old friend. 

The maid of the house, who came to the door as the cab was driving 
away, stopped it; and as Phil entered the passage, he found the Little 
Sister and his father talking together in the hall. The doctor’s broad hat 
shaded his face from the hall-lamp, which was burning with an extra 
brightness, but. Mrs. Brandon’s was very pale, and she had been crying. 

She gave a little scream when she saw Phil. “ Ah! is it you, dear?” 
she said. She ran up to him: seized both his hands: clung to him, and 
sobbed a thousand hot tears on his hand. “I never will. Oh, never, 
never, never !” she murmured. 

The doctor’s broad chest heaved as with a great sigh of relief. He 
Icoked at the woman and at his son with a strange smile;—not a sweet 
smile. 

“ God bless you, Caroline,” he said, in his pompous, rather theatrical, 
way. . 

“ Good night, sir,” said Mrs. Brandon, still clinging to Philip’s hand, 
and making the doctor a little humble curtsey. And when he was gone, 
again she kissed Philip’s hand, and dropped her tears on it, and said, 
“Never, my dear; no, never, never!” 
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Ghe Juish Gonviet System. 


he 
WHY IT HAS SUCCEEDED. 


A Frew weeks since, I found myself, with two friends, traversing a newly- 
reclaimed common in an agricultural district some fifteen miles from 
Dublin. A very short time ago the place was all but uninhabited, the 
heath being in possession of a few squatters, on sufferance, who had been 
tempted to it by the immunity granted to their class, the absence of rent, 
and the quality of the soil. More recently, however, the ground had been 
required for a particular purpose : a body of men, under an energetic 
leader, were brought to subdue it with the plough, and the old occupants 
were dispossessed, not entirely without remonstrances or threats of resist- 
ance. But the dread authority of the law was against them ; and their own 
leader, a bold and clever man, was disarmed by being appointed to a 
subordinate office. Under the newly-arrived improvers, the squatters 
disappeared from the scene, the undulating surface of the common was 
converted into cultivated fields, “and laughing Ceres reassumed the 
plain.” The spot has not quite lost its desolate aspect: although there 
is a public road through it, and a few buildings are in sight, there is 
still a broad expanse so devoid of any marked feature that guide-posts 
are necessary to point the way of the wandering labourer who desires 
to return home. The work is advancing under the vigorous industry of 
some fifty men who are employed on the estate, and who may be seen on 
any working day of the week at their labours. And who are they that are 
thus, in our own time, colonizing the ancient soil of Ireland, and annexing 
it to the conquests of modern agriculture? They are convicts under 
sentence of penal servitude. Yes, that band of fifty men, clothed in the 
ordinary garb of rustic labourers, peacefully obeying the orders of two 
foremen, clothed not very unlike themselves and working with them, 
are men whose crimes have subjected them to prison and to the discipline 
of a transient slavery. There are, indeed, no chains; there are no military 
guards—not even gaolers—to restrain them; no fences which they are 
not in the hourly habit of passing break the broad expanse of the common, 
with its widely-separated guide-posts pointing the way to the huts which 
are the prisons of these men. But there is something else far more potent. 

It was while I was engaged in surveying the system of discipline of 
which the colony at Lusk forms only a portion, that I learned the revolt 
in Chatham prison. The details of that violent outbreak amongst the 
luxuriously fed Chathamites, who were in open mutiny and refusing to 
work, were told me on the very day when I was surrounded by convicts 
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wholly without chains, and hard at work in cold and rain ; and with the 
Chatham reports fresh in my mind, I heard the civil officers of this open 
prison at Lusk telling me how the labourers under them, living, as I shall 
show you, upon hard fare, are steady workmen, regular in their duty, and 
so zealous that, while they are actually purchasing bread as a luxury, 
they will pursue their toil after the regular hour, in order to help in 
securing the harvest. This is the result of asystem which, with the 
erring man in the iron grip of the law, has subjected him to something 
stronger than manacles or lash, and yet, substituting a truly correctional 
for a merely penal handling, has made sweet the uses even of the bitterest 
adversity, the adversity of the criminal gaol. 

If we look abroad, beyond the horizon of that strange, unwalled 
prison, to the general effects of the two systems, English and Irish, we find 
the same contrast in the broadest results. For instance, in the session 
before last, a return was obtained by the House of Lords, which shows 
that of the convicts out on ticket-of-leave in England nine-tenths relapse 
into crime, and are actually recommitted to prison for fresh offences ; 
while of course we cannot assume the merely unaccused tenth to be virtu- 
ous and pure. In Ireland, even including the criminals released under 
the old law, the men recommitted are not one-fifth of the whole number 
released, and with all the figures before me, I find great reason to doubt 
whether they amount to one-tenth. The chaplain of Millbank has calcu- 
lated that considerably more than half—nearly two-thirds—of the men 
brought to that prison, are “habitual or professional thieves,” “possessing,” 
he says, “ great intelligence, but affording little hope of amendment by 
means of prison discipline.” A convict of this class said to him, “It’s 
not likely I'll work for fifteen shillings a week, when I can get as many 
pounds.” The remark of the convict confirmed the opinion with which the 
founders of the English system started—that you cannot reform prisoners, 
but can only export them. We shall see by and by how far the assump- 
tion is justified by facts. ; 

Statistical figures, however, never suffice to show us the true substance 
and nature of any two things compared; they do not indicate the actual 
distinction, they only mete it; and in order to appreciate the striking 
contrast afforded to the English system, let us see what the Irish 
system is. A very brief recapitulation will bring us into the midst 
of it. In 1837, Sir William Molesworth, the accomplished and patriotic 
pupil of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, demanded that Select Committee 
on Transportation which reported in 1838, with such force that it 
became impossible for the Home Government to continue the prac- 
tice, and, against the will of Australia, transportation was abandoned in 
1840. Attempts were made partially to continue the use of the colonies 
as a receptacle for our refuse population; but the Cape of Good Hope 
actually rebelled against such an experiment; and by 1853 Western 
Australia was the one colony willing to receive our convicts, in small 
numbers. The establishments of Bermuda and Gibraltar remain as 
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state prisons, to which a limited number of prisoners can be consigned. 
But since 1853 it has been necessary to provide for the custody of our 
convicts at home. After a laborious investigation in 1850, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had stated the opinion, corroborated by 
facts and figures, that the majority of convicted criminals can be reformed. 
in 1855, Captain Walter Crofton, who had been appointed to inquire into 
the state of the convict prisons in Ireland, addressed to the Government a 
communication, citing that opinion, and particularly suggesting two 
conditions to any complete attempt at a redeeming discipline. The first 
was, intermediate prisons, in which the convict could be subjected to trial 
before his discharge; the reformed, as it were, being filtered away from 
the unreformed; and the second condition was, such treatment of the whole 
class as would subject them to the principle of individualization, each 
man’s case being separately handled with reference to his antecedents, his 
character, and his actual state of mind. Captain Crofton was placed at 
the head of the gentlemen appointed as Directors of the Irish Convict 
Prisons, to carry out the system which he had indicated, and which I have 
so lately seen at work. 

The system can be best comprehended, as it is administered, upon the 
principle of individualizing. We will suppose that the criminal—let us 
call him John Carrol—has already been “living in crime,” has been 
before convicted and punished—imprisoned, say, three months for 
larceny, twelve months for robbery—and is now sentenced for robbery, 
not to the shortest term of penal servitude, three years, nor to the 
longest, fifteen, but to the medium term of seven years. Of that period, 
he must spend at least five years in prison before his release under ticket- 
of-licence. On the 1st January, 1858, he is admitted to the ordinary 
prison of Mountjoy, and is at once lodged in a separate cell. As soon as 
he has entered, it is distinctly explained to him that the period of his 
detention in that separate cell will depend upon his own conduct. If he 
is perfectly quiet and orderly, he will be completely isolated even from 
prison society only for eight months; should he be less well behaved, the 
period will be the full nine months. Should the criminal fever be upon 
him in a chronic form, stimulating him to indulge in the excitements of 
violence—in brawling, striving to communicate with his neighbours, 
or even in attacking the gaolers—he is soon made to feel how utterly 
powerless he is, not only by the walls that box him in, but by the reducing 
of his food to bread and water, and even by flogging. 

Usually, by the end of nine months, or very often in eight months, the 
convict is sent to the next prison. If he is a labourer, he is sent to Spike 
Island, near Queenstown; if he is a mechanic, to the prison of Philipstown. 
In either case, he is placed in what is called the third class, and is 
employed upon some branch of useful industry. If he is wholly unac- 
quainted with work, he is set to some very simple form of handicraft, such 
as the making of buckle-straps, or other process equally easy. On his 
entrance into this class, however, he is again told that his condition while 
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he is in it, and his ultimate promotion to a higher class, will depend 
exclusively upon his own conduct. No power of “ indulgence ” is reposed 
in the officers of the prison ; the system itself is humane, considerate, careful 
to secure the utmost amount of hope and improvement for the prisoner ; 
and his best reliance consists in the most faithful and strict execution of the 
system. Any departure from it by the officers would be to embezzle for 
the benefit of an individual the moral fund available for the whole class. 
This is all explained to the man in language adapted to his state of educa- 
tion and intelligence ; he is made to feel that he is himself the true regu- 
lator of his own condition in the class and of the period of his leaving it. 

As soon as he is admitted into the third class his conduct is marked 
down, in an account kept for the purpose. The highest number of 
marks which he can attain during the month for “ discipline,” is three ; 
he is put to school, and the highest number of marks which he can attain 
for “‘ school”’ is likewise three; his “industry” is also marked with the 
highest number, three—nine in all; and should he keep up to the highest 
standard, as he well may with common diligence and tractability, he can 
secure his promotion at the end of two months, having earned eighteen 
marks. But he may have lived in a false pride; he may be intoxicated 
with the vanity of vindictiveness; he may think it “ manly ” to contemn 
the opportunity offered to him, and so defy the authority of the officers; 
and he may fail to earn his promotion from the third class to the second 
in less than six months. While he is in the third class he is allowed one 
penny a week out of his earnings; but for misconduct, according to its 
degree, his marks may be taken from him, his money allowance may be 
stopped, or he may even be sent back to separate confinement, with the 
sterner punishments suited to that condition. 

From the third the convict, John Carrol, passes into the second class, 
where he is allowed twopence a week out of his earnings; and here he 
may remain, according to his conduct and the character which he has 
acquired, as short a time as six months, or as long a time as seven months, 
or even longer. In the first class, where he is allowed fourpence a week, 
his stay may be twelve months, or fifteen; and in the advanced class, 
where the allowance is ninepence, it would in either case be twenty 
months. The better conducted prisoner has passed through the ordinary 
prison in four years and three months; the worse conducted, in four years 
and nine months. 

In the ordinary prison all these allowances go towards the money 
which he is allowed to lay by as a fund on his discharge. Each prisoner 
keeps his own account to check that of the officers; and the men in all 
classes and of all characters are found to be extremely keen in watching 
the correctness of the accounts kept against their name. They haggle 
earnestly over a single mark which is to be allowed or withheld ; contest 
the accuracy of the record, question the justice of the official calculation, 
and, if their own judgment is not satisfied with the decision of the officers 
over them, they appeal to the Governor, or even, in certain cases, to the 
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Chief Director of Convict Prisons. In the cell of a young man who had 
been confined for robbery, I was told that he had shown his understanding 
of the prison rules and of the opportunity which they afforded him, by 
almost unexceptionable good conduct, having misbehaved himself “ only 
once.” 

“Not at all, sir!” he exclaimed, earnestly but respectfully, by way 
of correction to the official statement. 

“You were reported,” said my informant to him. 

“Yes, but I was not punished ; I was sent to hospital.” 

The man had been charged, probably, with some neglect of duty, and 
proved that he was more sick than sinning. Thus, even in the ordinary 
prison, the men themselves become conscious and active coadjutors in 
carrying out the system under which they are disciplined, and we shall 
see, as we advance, how thoroughly they become imbued with its spirit. 
In proportion as it is rigorously administered it has been found possible to 
dispense with some of the merely mechanical restraints. In the chapel, 
for instance, it was in the old time thought necessary to divide the 
prisoners by partitions; a plan which facilitated various tricks and irre- 
verent idlings during divine service. The partitions have been removed. 
The place of worship is in itself a room simple enough, but not devoid of 
a certain tastefulness in its arrangements. The sanctity of the occasion 
and the collective example operate in a wholesome, though undoubtedly 
in a cheerful manner, upon every individual who attends; and thus by 
degrees the prisoner is removed from mere separate detention within the 
four narrow walls that form a kind of live tomb, to live and breathe in 
the company of his fellow-creatures; he does this with a newly-acquired 
sense of moral necessity, and with the evidences on every side that others 
as well as himself appreciate the promotion and comfort derivable from 
good conduct. 

Every circumstance by which he is surrounded contributes to enlarge 
and strengthen this influence. As he makes his progress, while yet within 
the walls of the ordinary prison, the stamp on his own sleeve indicating his 
class and the number of marks he has earned, and the numbers on the 
badge of those with whom he is daily associated, are a memento that he 
has made only so much progress, but still so much. He knows that his 
opportunities are widening as he goes. He is aware that as he attains 
promotion the fund lodged to his account is growing in a higher ratio, 
and will grow yet more largely and rapidly. At every step in his 
advance it is explained to him that he is gradually marching towards the 
comparative unrestraint of the Intermediate prison, whose increased 
comfort and freedom he is able to appreciate from the progressive expe- 
rience which he has already had in the ordinary prison. Even the coun- 
tenances of the companions around him will speak in the same eloquent 
spirit. 

For there is no greater evidence of the change worked in the race by 
this hard, matter-of-fact discipline, than the altered expression of the 
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general physiognomy. As soon as the man enters the first prison, the 
most unmistakeable record of his identity is at once registered in the 
prison books in the shape of a photographic portrait. “No, no!” ex- 
claimed an eminent thief, when he was placed before the machine, 
stretching forth his hands so as to hide his face—‘‘ No, no; you are 
taking away my bread!” The man was actuated by a prudential regard 
for his professional interests, when he should once more be released from 
gaol. As it turned out, however, that very man obtained better employ- 
ment than thieving, and he need have been under no fear to leave his 
likeness with the prison authorities. Yet, on proper occasion, the use he 
apprehended is made of these photographic portraits. If a convict or 
ticket-of-leave should go out of bounds, or if a man previously convicted 
should be arrested, his portrait can be sent to the place where he is 
captured, and he can be identified. There is, however, a still broader 
interest in this strange portrait gallery of murderers, housebreakers, 
thieves, and malefactors in general. You see, upon the face of the class, 
every variety of depraved expression. Some few are scowling villains, 
fit to tread the most melodramatic stage; some, cunning enough to satisfy 
the preconceptions of the most self-satisfied scientific physiognomist ; not 
a few, simple-minded, but somewhat blank in aspect, as though they were 
entirely swayed by the circumstances of the moment. Not a few, also, 
wear the gay, triumphant expression of extreme vanity, as if they would 
rather be eminent as thieves than not be noticed at all, and were delighted 
to stand for their portraits, even though it were to the prison photo- 
grapher. But the largest number of all have a very peculiar expression. 
If you will allow the eyelids and lips to drop as they will with weariness 
and indifference—if you will let the chest collapse, and the shoulders 
round themselves with the same listless lack of stamina—and if, while the 
head is thrown forward, you will slightly lift the face, giving an additional 
drag as it were to the cheeks, the eyelids, and the lips, you will bring over 
your countenance exactly the same arrangement which is the common veil 
assumed by the majority of malefactors pictured in this strange gallery. 
It is cunning, covered by an affectation of insouciance. Your thief comme 
il faut finds it most distingué, as well as most diplomatic, to conceal his 
true qualities under a show of being blas¢ ; and his face indicates—all partly 
put on, but still more natural than he thinks—a want of interest, a want 
of feeling, and a want of understanding. You see these truly “low” 
expressions in almost all the earliest classes of the ordinary prisoners; but 
as you advance in the series, the expression improves. The scowl is 
rapidly displaced. The old villain, at his school-books, acquires almost 
the ingenuous expression of childhood. The half-idiotical simper of vanity 
is sobered. The melancholy dlas¢ affectation passes off, and the general 
countenance becomes at once more simple, more steady, and more cheerful ; 
until, in the upper classes, you may find many countenances even above 
the average out of doors, in placid self-possession, awakened intelligence, 
and amiable content. 
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In the first prison the convict has acquired habits of industry, either 
in the prosecution of his own trade, or in some simple occupation afforded 
tohim. He has gone through a certain amount of schooling, tested under 
able teachers by periodical examinations, which serve to call forth his 
own faculties, and the consciousness of them. He is associated with his 
fellows, under discipline, in the workroom, the schoolroom, in the class, and 
in the chapel; and he has thus been gradually accustomed to regularity 
of life and to a regulated state of thought. He has been made to feel how 
completely his condition and prospects depend upon his own conduct; and 
at every stage, if he has encountered any difficulties of comprehen- 
sion, they have been cleared away for him by the explanations of the 
prison authorities. But thus far he has felt under coercion. The force 
at first brought to bear upon him was, in its character, purely penal. In 
the earlier stages, after his release from constant confinement in a separate 
cell, the penal element has been largely commingled with tuition and 
industry; and, throughout, there has been ceaseless restraint and coercion; 
the latter, perhaps, of a moral kind, but not the less distinctly exercised. 
According to the old system, even of improved prisons, the convict was 
thrown upon society fresh from these coercions and restraints, without 
character; he confronted something worse than suspicion—often hopeless 
repulsion ; the newly-restored liberty was accompanied by fearful tempta- 
tions to relapse into crime, the promptings that way being almost justified 
by common sense, through the utter despair of finding honest employ- 
ment. Was it not possible to meet these difficulties—to soften the 
transition from perfect restraint to perfect freedom—to show that the 
prisoner could continue his better habits even with diminished compul- 
sion, and thus to provide him with “a character from his last place,” 
though that place should actually be a prison? Captain Walter Crofton 
saw that these questions could be answered in the affirmative. In a 
communication to the Government, written in November, 1855, he 
again challenged attention to the opinion expressed by the Committee of 
the House of Commons, that “the generality of criminals” are “ reform- 
able.” Already the reformatory element had been mingled with the 
penal, but Captain Crofton proposed to test the efficacy of the reform, by 
arrangements which should at once supply the prisoner with employment, 
and guarantee his character in prison as “exemplary.” The thing wanted 
was a probationary stage, to act as a filter in distinguishing the reformed 
from the unreformed. It was calculated that while this trial stage would 
exercise upon the probationer a direct and most important influence of .its 
own, it would show the employer outside that the quondam criminal had 
really habits of industry and self-control. And Captain Crofton pointed 
out the influence which such a system must exercise over the criminal 
population generally. 

These suggestions were at once adopted by the Government for ‘ 
Ireland in 1855: Intermediate prisons were established at Forts Camden 
and Carlisle, on either side of Cork Harbour; at Lusk, about fifteen miles 
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from Dublin; and at Smithfield, in that city. The unskilled labourers 
are, in the first instance, sent to Fort Camden, but they are afterwards 
sent to Lusk. About the same time, an excellent suggestion was thrown 
out—that prisoners should be lodged in movable huts; a plan which 
would facilitate their transfer from place to place, so as to render labour 
of the kind available where it would be most valuable to the public. 
There are many works which cannot pay those who immediately execute 
them, though they would more than pay the nation; for instance, the 
reclamation of large tracts of land would, in many cases, not remunerate 
the present undertakers, and, perhaps, not the next generation, and yet 
the whole community would benefit by the extension. Colonel Jebb was 
not in favour of this suggestion; and at all events, it has not been carried 
out in England, where he has had the chief control. It has been carried 
out in Ireland, and two huts, as they are called, or barracks, as they 
might be better named, have been placed on Lusk Common. They are 
made of corrugated iron, and would each hold a hundred men; and 
similar huts were erected at the two forts. It is found in practice that 
these buildings can be taken down, removed, and re-erected without 
damage. They afford excellent shelter, and with all their essential fittings, 
they do not cost more than 330/. a piece. As soon as the convict enters 
the “ Intermediate prison,” which is but half a prison, half a school for the 
discipline of his intelligence, industry, and moral conduct, he is placed 
in a totally altered position. He no longer wears the prison dress, but 
simply the garb of a working man, which he is at liberty to modify out 
of his own earnings. He is no longer liable to punishment; but the 
penalty which he incurs for any culpable abuse of the opportunity 
afforded to him, is the being sent back to the ordinary prison. He is 
thus actually removed, long before the expiration of his sentence, from 
that which is properly called a prison to a wholly different building; he 
feels his body and limbs in a different dress, he is conscious of a different 
moral state, of new privileges, with a certain amount of free will. He 
knows that he can gradually increase his freedom or purchase his absolute 
release, some time before the expiration of his sentence, if he will 
only throw himself, as a willing co-operator, into this Intermediate system, 
of which he now makes a part. The warder who is placed over him as a 
guardian is also a fellow-workman, acting as a foreman in the convict’s 
own labours. The prison officer has thus imposed upon him the novel 
duties of furnishing to the men an example and an encouraging com- 
panionship; and it has been found in practice that there is sufficient 
conscience, intelligence, and zeal, amongst the class of men from whom 
the warders are derived, to secure a thorough performance of these 
remarkable duties. I am well aware that, to the English mind, what 
I am now saying will read something like advocacy or “ praise "—the 
latter, it seems to me, always a most useless process; but I am not asserting 
what would be, if certain projects were carried out, I am telling you what 
has been done; I am describing things as any man may see them who 
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will go to examine for himself, and I am stating results which can be 
proved on concurrent testimony of the most authentic kind. 

The moral and mental training of the convict is strengthened and 
expedited by the judicious use of lectures. He has already gone to 
school in the elements of education; but the lecturer is able to address 
him in a more comprehensive manner than the schoolmaster, and to train 
him in the habit of regarding whole classes of subjects or circumstances 
in a connected view. Amongst the subjects of the lectures, for instance, 
I recall one on the composition of air; another, on Canada, and her 
resources; the ocean, its description and natural history; eminent men 
who have advanced themselves from an humble station; the structure and 
distribution of plants; Australia, and her opportunities; life, and its 
struggles; the laws of supply and demand; temperance and self-control ; 
the discharged convict, with letters and reports from men who have 
actually left prison and established themselves respectably in life. The 
lecturer to the prisons in Dublin, Mr. Organ, is a man who has had 
great experience amongst the working-classes, from whom the convicts 
are mainly formed. He not only knows their special deficiencies, and 
the best way to supply those deficiencies, but also the way to get at the 
understanding of his listeners. Of an ardent and sympathetic nature, 
Mr. Organ is, nevertheless, remarkable for the fidelity with which he has 
adapted himself to a system demanding strict discipline in its officers, not 
less than in the classes subjected to it; and you will find that he has shown 
his capacity as a practical administrator in a branch of service far more 
delicate and arduous than lecturing. The progress of the students, 
however, is tested, as it is in the earlier schools, by the practice of 
examination. The class is ranged before the lecturer in something like a 
semicircle; and the students on each side, with a certain rotation, are 
encouraged to question the other side upon points raised in previous 
lectures ; and I have heard many questions of history, geography, practical 
science, or economy, very pertinently put by these students, and as 
pertinently answered. In many cases, the avowals of ignorance or non- 
comprehension were quite as striking as the replies, with regard both to 
the moral frankness and to the real insight. By means of this instruction, 
before he leaves the Intermediate prison, the pupil has acquired an 
elementary knowledge of the materials and agencies of daily existence ; 
he knows something of the rules of social economy, and is able to 
explain, better than some luckier people in other classes, the rationale 
of the laws which govern the necessities of life. 

The occupant of the Intermediate prison is engaged in useful labour ; 
the product of his industry has a value of which some portion goes 
towards the expenses of the establishment; and he is thus really repay- 
ing a debt to the community. But some portion is also granted to him 
as a gratuity, of which again a fraction is allowed for immediate expen- 
diture. The utmost amount which he can earn in a week is 2s. 6d. 
If he be slack in his industry, of which there are few examples, or 
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matladroit, he may be unable to earn somuch. The greater portion of this 
remains in charge of the authorities. Sometimes it has been spent on 
articles absolutely necessary for the prisoner’s use; at other times it has 
been used as an instruction fee to tradesmen; very frequently it has 
been employed in paying for the passage of the discharged convict to 
another country, either where he already had connections, or where he 
saw an opportunity for employing himself at a distance from the scene 
of his former troubles. Of his earnings he is allowed sixpence a week to 
spend, within certain limits, as he likes. He must not, for instance, use 
it to buy intoxicating drinks; but he may spend it in books, clothing, 
food, and some other articles. 

I think I noticed a variety in the neck-kerchiefs, which I ascribed 
to that source ; and it is evident that a healthy pleasure would be taken 
in the variety for the variety’s sake, since it contributed to mark the 
distinction between the homely garb and the old prison uniform. To 
the library the men contribute a halfpenny a week. The payment is 
optional, but there is not a single instance of refusal. Nay, on obtaining 
their discharge, convicts not unfrequently leave one shilling, two shillings, 
or half-a-crown for the library, as a mark of respect to that institution, 
and of good-will towards the companions they leave behind. Sometimes, 
indeed, the departing convict will leave a contribution, even as much as 
ten shillings, towards the fund of some fellow-workman with whom he 
has formed a friendship. These little acts, which must be purely spon- 
taneous, go far to indicate the spirit that has been awakened in the 
tribe. 

I have already mentioned one thing in which the residents of the 
Intermediate prison not unfrequently spend a part of their sixpence a 
week—bread. The fact is quite sufficient to show that the dietary is 
not excessive, either in quantity or quality; yet the men at Lusk do not 
grumble, they do not revolt to extort a more luxurious fare, they do not 
refuse to work. On the contrary, if an extraordinary amount of work 
is needed—as, for instance, to complete a piece of drainage promptly, or 
to save the harvest—they throw themselves into the labour with zeal. 
On such occasions they take evident pleasure in promoting the interests 
of the establishment, and in evincing their zealous fidelity towards the 
head of their department; and it is at times like these that they are 
observed to spend a portion of their little weekly honorarium in bread ! 

Once a week the inmates of the Intermediate prison are allowed to 
send one of their own class out of bounds, to purchase the articles on which 
the sixpence a week is to bespent. In all the time since the beginning of the 
plan there have been but three cases of default. In one instance the man 
so employed was a person of weak mind, who ought, perhaps, not to 
have been selected ; in the other two instances the defaulters had met 
with old friends, and had been tempted “just to havea drink.” But 
in each of these three cases the man was found waiting outside the gates 
of the Intermediate prison, looking very foolish. He had been tempted, 
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he had yielded ; but he retained his conscience, his hope in the system, 
and his preference of it over the wild chances and the remorse of flight. 

Another little incident related to me strikingly illustrates this manly 
and healthy spirit, and especially shows the insight which the men 
acquire into the laws that so inevitably govern their conduct. When the 
Chief Director of Convict Prisons was visiting an Intermediate establish- 
ment, one of the men approached him, and respectfully challenged 
inquiry into his request that he might be liberated a fortnight sooner 
than the period set down for him. He said that his time would have 
expired a fortnight sooner if a certain mark had not been withheld from 
him in the former prison. I have already said that the men keep their 
own accounts as a check upon the officers, and that any difference of 
statement is promptly adjudicated. The petitioner for an earlier release 
was reminded of this fact, and he admitted that the mark had been 
withdrawn in strict conformity with rules; but, he said, the offence for 
which the penalty was enforced was a mere trifle, and “ everything 
depended on his getting out a fortnight sooner.” What “ everything” 
meant he did not state; but probably it was that he had an opportunity 
of going abroad with a friend, or of otherwise establishing himself hope- 
fully out of prison. The Chief Director promised to inquire into the 
case. He did so, and summoned the man before him again. It turned 
out to be true that the penalty had been inflicted for something that 
was in itself of a trifling nature; but it was a breach of the rules, and 
when he broke those rules the convict knew what he was doing. Still 
he urged it was only a trifle, and that fortnight was “everything” to 
him. He was asked to suppose the very common case of a convict whose 
behaviour had been absolutely unimpeachable, and to say how such a 
man, asking to be released a fortnight sooner, as a matter of mere favour, 
could be refused, if another who had broken the rules, however trivially, 
could claim the indulgence? The man paused for a moment, and then 
answered : “ No, sir, I see it would not work.” And he walked away 
with the air of a man who was satisfied in his own judgment. 

In a large proportion of instances the convict now passes through a stage 
intermediate even between the Intermediate prison and complete liberty. 
You will remember that, under the present law, sentences are passed for a 
fixed term of years, and those sentences, let me say in passing, are far too 
short. That subject has been handled with masterly clearness by Captain 
Crofton, in a pamphlet recently published; but I am not at present in any 
manner discussing the subject of convict imprisonment, its actual state 
or possible amendment; I am in no way advocating the extension of the 
Irish system to England—I am simply reporting and describing.* 





* The pamphlet is entitled, The Immunity of Habitual Criminals: with a Pro- 
position for Reducing their Number by means of longer Sentences of Penal Servitude ; 
Intermediate Convict Prisons, Conditional Liberation, and Police Supervision. It is 
published in London by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, of Fleet Street; in Dublin by Messrs, 
Alexander Thom and Sons, of Abbey Street. 
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A criminal who behaves as badly as possible may be remanded back 
to the first prison, and may never earn his ticket of licence, so that he 
may be discharged without having effectually passed through the stages 
of the Intermediate prison and the ticket-of-licence. In that event, we 
may reckon it as tolerably certain that he will very soon be reconvicted ; 
so that short sentences are, practically, a reduplication of imprisonment 
for the offender, and a reduplication of trouble and expense for the 
public. 

Where the offender profits by the discipline and instruction of the 
prison, he can practically shorten his imprisonment by obtaining his 
release on ticket-of-licence. In the instance of the seven-years convict 
who has entered Mountjoy Prison on the Ist of February, 1858, and 
whose behaviour has since been quite satisfactory, he may obtain his 
ticket-of-licence on the 1st of April, 1863. The seven-years man whose 
conduct has been more chequered, may, probably, obtain his licence on 
the 1st of January, 1864. In the former instance he will enjoy his 
restoration to the world all the sooner, will all the sooner be earning 
more money, and very likely preparing for departure abroad; but in 
either instance, it must be remembered, the ticket-of-licence is liable to 
be revoked. And the form of permit which is given to him on his 
departure from the Intermediate prison is endorsed with a minute descrip- 
tion of the man, and by a notice of the conditions that he must obey. 
He is told that the power of altering or revoking the licence will certainly 
be exercised in case of his misconduct ; that if he wishes to retain the 
privilege accorded for his good conduct he must continue to deserve it; 
and that a forfeiture of the licence will be incurred, not only by being 
convicted of a new offence, but by idle and dissolute life, or by associating 
with notoriously bad characters. A notice-paper accompanying the order 
of licence requires each convict to report himself to the constabulary 
station of his district on the first of each month, and not to change the 
district without notice to his constabulary. Neglect of those rules also 
entails forfeiture of the licence. 

Before the system had been fully tried, objectors discovered - fatal 
difficulties. It was assumed that the police would make a meddlesome 
and tyrannical use of the authority thus reposed in them: it was assumed 
that the convict would generally neglect the conditions of his licence, and 
that the regular enforcement of the conditions would be impracticable. 
It is now needless to argue the matter @ priori, since the assumed 
objections have been completely met by practical experience, even in 
this short space of time. There are now in Dublin sixty-five convicts 
out at service under tickets-of-licence, besides seventy more who 
have been discharged on the expiration of their sentences, but who 
continue voluntarily to report themselves to the police every fort- 
night; a fact in itself which discloses to us more than the needful 
submission,—what we may call a margin of tractability. With regard 
to the prisoners out in the rest of Ireland, it is not so easy to ascertain 
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the exact numbers; for many licences expire weekly; hundreds have 
expired since the first issue—January, 1856 ; and many men have had 
their sentences commuted for their thoroughly good conduct under licence, 
and before the 1st of January, 1857, convicts on licence did not register 
with the police. Any guess at the total in the counties, therefore, would 
be fallacious. It is very considerable. 

I made a tour of Dublin, @ Ja Haroun Alraschid, for the express 
purpose of seeing the discharged convicts actually busy at their daily work. 
I found them in a great variety of occupations. Some were busy in 
the most public thoroughfares of Dublin, as labourers. They recognized 
my companions at a glance, but no notice was taken of them openly, and 
they went on working without any stop or recognition. There was 
nothing to distinguish them from the ordinary labourer, except, un- 
doubtedly, in most instances, a more thoughtful aspect, and a countenance 
that might be described as more awakened. Other workmen we found 
busy as labourers in some of the less finished parts of Dublin; and at 
certain spots they were stationed in no inconsiderable numbers. Others 
were working within doors, at the manufactory of a busy tradesman, in 
one of the busiest streets of Dublin—a highway not unlike Newgate 
Street or Bishopsgate Street—the tradesman dealing in an article of very 
general consumption. Others were in a sort of manufactory, homely in 
appearance, but on an extensive scale, and situated in one of the lowest 
neighbourhoods of old Dublin. In all the report was the same: the 
discharged convicts prove to be steady labourers and good workmen; their 
employers were quite satisfied, and were ready to employ similar labour 
again. This evidence was general; its character will come out more 
distinctly in a few particular instances. 

In one of the humbler streets, an industrious woman has opened a 
small shop, and her business is prospering. With tears in her eyes, she 
bore testimony to the regular conduct of her husband, and to the peaceful 
state of her home: that husband was a discharged convict, who had been 
an habitual thief; and, as a drunkard, he had gone to such extremes, that 
he still bore signs of the delirium tremens with which he was threatened. 
He now earns twelve shillings a week as a builder's labourer, and assists 
his wife in paying for their child whom they have put to school. 

Among the very first persons who ventured upon employing a man 
with a prison character, is an extensive builder. Some of the men whom 
he thus consented to take, have formerly borne the worst of characters. 
Their conduct with him, however, had been, in every respect, satisfactory. 
He has, at present, four in his employment; one joined his works in 1856, 
and that man’s wages have risen from ten shillings a week to twenty-four 
shillings; the others have been in the place for about two years. 

The tradesman in the street which I have likened to Newgate Street, 
has in his employment four men, and he made his report, on their con- 
duct, with the utmost directness and unreserve. He had no complaint to 
make; in some respects the labourers obtained through Mr. Organ are 
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more tractable than the ordinary class of Dublin workmen—less inclined 
to cavil, less ready to take advantage of their employer in periods of 
pressure, more eager to persevere in winning his approval. One of the 
men who had been with this gentleman had led a life of crime for many 
years; another had been known to the Dublin police for the last ten 
years, and, though still young, had been convicted seven times. These 
men are surrounded by property, which malice or negligence might injare, 
to the amount of even a hundred pounds. Two of them, including the 
man who was convicted seven times, are entrusted with the collection of 
bills to the amount of forty or fifty pounds at a time, and there is not a 
single instance of inaccuracy. It is to be remarked that, in this instance 
as well as in others, the employer had had several men in his service at 
different times, so that he spoke from a varied and lengthened experience. 

The owner of the other manufactory which I might liken to a leather- 
dresser’s in the midst of St. Giles’s, is himself a very intelligent man, 
business-like and straightforward. His transactions are extensive, and he 
evidently has a keen eye to the main chance. Yet he naturally and 
properly expressed strong satisfaction at the consciousness that, while 
serving his own interests, he was engaged in a work really beneficial. 
One of the men employed at this place had been for nine years “in 
crime” before conviction. He has been four years in his present place, and 
every day of those four years he has been steadily earning a good 
character. The case of the other man has been still more remarkable. 
He may be said to have had extensive connections in the criminal pro- 
fessions, and he was himself distinguished in his calling as a desperate 
burglar. With a fine figure, a manly aspect, and an agreeable counte- 
nance, he has about him much that is considered to distinguish the 
gentleman. He had for some time been a “ flash man,” and his ambition 
as a Don Juan in that sphere had been gratified by the most remarkable 
“success.” A policeman said of this eminent burglar, that he “should 
know his chisel in any window in Dublin.” The hero was so active and 
reckless that it was impossible to capture him, even with the powerful 
force brought to bear against him, until two of his ribs had been frac- 
tured. Another policeman, a devoted servant of the Irish system, with 
full confidence in its efficacy, declared that the case of this man, so 
hardened in crime and so reckless, must be regarded as an exception, in 
which the ticket-of-licence would be inapplicable and unsafe. The fact 
is, that the man had employed certain qualities which are not bad in 
themselves, amid adverse circumstances, and probably from childhood, 
under the influence of a perverse ambition. The thorough discipline of 
the Intermediate prison, however, had bent these faculties back into the 
right direction, and had drawn forth his better faculties. When allusion 
was made, in his presence, to a brother who had also been convicted, he 
instantly defended the other’s character ; remarked that that other had been 
convicted for the only time in which he had gone astray, and that since 
his discharge the brother’s character had stood higher than his own. In 
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some sense this is true: there was no evidence against the brother except 
with regard to the offence for which he was convicted; and under his 
ticket-of-licence he got on so well that he is now engaged in trade as an 
employer, with a rising business. But the man with whom I conversed 
had also behaved unexceptionably during the three years and more in 
which he has been with his present employer; so much so that his posi- 
tion has been steadily improved, and he is now selected to sleep in his 
employer’s house. Here he is surrounded by property ready for the 
market, and quite portable; he is also placed in the midst of a neigh- 
bourhood thickly inhabited by men of the very worst character, who 
would but too gladly take part in any burglary. Yet this accomplished 
burglar, this man whom the policeman assumed to be incorrigible, whose 
chisel was known in any window of Dublin, sleeps on the inside of the 
window, and is trusted by the master without a moment’s uneasiness. 

As the counterpart and addition to these cases of men employed, 
I may give specimens of the applications made by employers. At 
first, of course, the initiative was taken by the earnest and energetic 
officers of the system, who were glad to discover men in trade with 
sufficient understanding and trustfulness to accept the services of the 
convicts; but even in this short time the employers have learned to take 
the initiative. Sometimes they make their application by simply walking 
up to Smithfield, and asking for the men they want; sometimes they 
make their application by letter to Mr. Organ, asking for workpeople in 
simple business-like terms, such as they would use to any well-known 
agent. I have such letters before me. One writer, a prosperous trades- 
man, who is altering his house, says, “could you send me a decent 
bricklayer, to build up a wall and do a few other jobs.” Another, a 
manufacturer, says, “‘I can now make room for two of your men, provided 
they are sober and well able to work. Wages, 10s. a week.” <A third, 
in a large way of business, can employ two or three “able and willing 
men.” And so on. 

I have already mentioned the report by the chaplain of Millbank, who 
says that the larger half of the men at his prison are habitual and professional 
thieves, and that he has little hope of theiramendment; quoting the remark 
of a convict: “It’s not likely I'll work for fifteen shillings a-week when I 
can get as many pounds.” Many a Dublin convict, formerly “an habitual 
and professional thief,” could tell this Englishman—and there are some 
Englishmen in the Irish prisons—that, although he might get fifteen. pounds 
in a lucky week, he cannot possibly pursue that game for any time in 
Treland. And the accomplished burglar to whom I have just now referred, 
could tell the Millbank chaplain, that the most ardent and successful in the 
profession of thieving can be redeemed, when proper influences are brought 
to bear upon them. If we find so many as 966 relapsing out of 1,080 in 
England, we find very different results in Ireland. We have seen that 
the means of identification are good, and the co-operation of the police, in 
the counties as well as in Dublin, is very efficient. The means of noting 
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the well or ill doing of all liberated criminals are still refused; there are 
no means of surveillance over the habitual offenders who, under the 
working of short sentenees, have been finally discharged. We have seen 
that some—and it is a matter of course that they are men who have had 
a training under the new system—voluntarily report themselves after 
the final expiration of their sentences; thus remaining the active colleagues 
of Captain Crofton and his brother officers in developing the system for 
the benefit of society and of the criminal class. A constant and regular 
correspondence is kept up by the Directors in Dublin with the governors 
of the county and borough gaols, and also with the police and constabulary 
throughout the country, in order to do all that can be done under existing 
legislation to identify criminals who have already been in the convict 
prisons, and to bring forward the previous conviction on every new trial. 
And, in passing, I may remark that we have no reason to suppose the 
English police less zealous or able than the Irish; in fact, I have some 
ground for thinking that our country police would willingly receive any 
general orders of a kind to increase their usefulness in this direction. 
The working of the systematic endeavours in Ireland is shown in the 
statistics, now that we know the things meted by the figures. In 1854, 
there were in the Irish Convict Prisons 3,933 convicts; in 1861 there 
are 1,492. In 1854, the number convicted was 710; in 1860 it had 
sunk, almost progressively, to 331. In the seven years, ending with 
1860, the total number convicted was 3,054; discharged, 5,560. The 
number of men sent out on licence during the last five years is 1,462; 
of licences revoked, 89, the relapses of this class into crime being under 
7 per cent. Last year the total number of new sentences passed on 
persons who had ever before been convicts, was 114; but this total is 
fallacious. Of that number, 58 were sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment in local prisons, several of them being confined only twenty-four 
hours, for such offences as drunkenness. Only 56 were sentenced to penal 
servitude ; and of the total number there is reason to believe that not a 
few were discharged under the old system, eight or ten years ago. Com- 
paring these figures with the great number liberated in the last eight 
years, 5,560, it is obvious that the very largest number of relapses does 
not amount to 20 per cent., and probably does not exceed 10 per cent., 
and might be yet further reduced with extended powers of surveillance 
and longer sentences. I say nothing of England, where, before the whole- 
sale retrograde movements at Portland and Chatham, the relapses have 
stood at nearly 90 per cent., because, I repeat, Iam not comparing the 
two systems. Only flesh and blood cannot resist a glance at contrasts so 
striking. 


The system for managing the female convicts in Ireland is exactly like 
that of the male departments, in principle, and in results. The differences 
in the plan are occasioned partly by a difference in the statistics, and 
partly by the peculiar circumstances which attend the women on their 
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discharge from a criminal prison. It is evident, especially at this early 
stage of the system, that it is more difficult to obtain employment for 
a woman who has the brand of a prison residence upon her than for a 
man; and yet it is done, as we shall see, with the most hopeful promise 
for the future. The much smaller number of the prisoners on the female 
side, as compared with the male side, however, renders it inconvenient to 
distribute them in different gaols, and all the progressive stages of their 
prison discipline are carried out in a single building, the Mountjoy 
Female Prison, in Dublin. When I visited it, this building contained 
410 prisoners. Here, under one roof, we find the class under confinement 
in separate cells, and the four classes earning marks, as in Philipstown 
and Snake Island, with the intermediate prisons, as at Fort Camden and 
Smithfield. There is another difference. Many of the convicts are 
mothers; on their incarceration, their children become chargeable to the 
State. There are often difficulties in actually separating mother and 
child, and it has been found desirable to establish within the walls of the 
prison an infant-school for the young offspring of the female convicts. 
All the prisoners, as on the male side, are put to school, and you see 
aged women, sometimes grey and shrivelled, with the hardened coun- 
tenance of ignorance and depraved age, busy over the very rudiments of 
education—a second childhood being brought to book in a manner as 
melancholy as it is fantastic. And yet there appears to be a certain 
degree of willingness in the whole body of the scholars, including even 
these venerable harridans. There is a system of marks similar to that 
in the male prisons, and it is similarly explained to the women, and is 
equally well understood. There is, as on the male side, the same pro- 
gressive improvement of the countenance, only, perhaps, the more repul- 
sive exceptions among the aged and the hardened are more pronounced, 
while the more pleasing change in the younger and better faces (the 
vast majority) is more decided and more touching. There is another 
peculiarity. All the officers of the prison, except a few in the outer part, 
are women. The post of governor is filled by a matron, Mrs. Lidwell, a 
lady of great energy and intelligence, dignified in appearance, kind in 
manner, with a singular power of sustained activity. She has infused 
her own spirit into a numerous body of assistants and teachers, who take 
a manifest pride in the progress of their pupils, and keen interest in their 
moral improvement. At first, these lady-warders came to their duty 
in a garb by no means indecorous, but more or less designed to be 
becoming, 1: not gay; and it was felt by the higher authorities, not only 
that the exhibition of such gaiety might have a painfully invidious effect, 
particularly upon the younger women, but that since many of those 
younger women are originally led astray by the desire for dress, the 
display within the very prison might suggest a confusion of ideas by no 
means wholesome. An order was issued, therefore, that all the female 
officers should put on soberer clothing; indeed, the rule directed that 
while in the exercise of their duty they should wear mourning. All 
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of them are thus clothed, from the matron to the youngest of ‘the 
attendants. 

I need not say that the prison is well constructed and well arranged, 
on the newest principles. There is not a foot of space to be spared in the 
earlier cells; but in the later classes, where work has to be done, the 
room is enlarged. The furniture is all that is necessary for bodily health, 
which implies a certain degree of comfort; the building is well warmed 
and admirably ventilated. 

The stage to be passed under ticket-of-licence is afforded by the 
Roman Catholie Refuge at the Golden Bridge, Dublin, and by the Pro- 
testant Refuge, in Heytesbury Street; but the licence is extended to 
other places when it is so recommended by the manager of the refuge. 
Since March, 1856, 317 persons have been sent to the Golden Bridge; 
47 to the Heytesbury Street Refuge; 350 in all. Of this number fifteen 
have returned to convict prisons, or about four per cent. 

The number of inmates in the Roman Catholic Refuge at present is 

50; the average is 60. The Protestant establishment, where the number 
of inmates averages a dozen, is conducted by a matron, under lady 
patronesses, who visit it. In the Roman Catholic Refuge, which is con- 
ducted by a Lady Superior and nuns of the order of St. Vincent de Paul, 
with a few lay sisters, the ladies actually reside. The Lady Superior 
is the governor of the whole, and is regarded by the women entrusted 
to her charge as a mother. Within the same outer walls there is a 
teformatory for young girls. By the influence of the Lady Superior, 
Miss Kirwan, and her friends, employment is found for the industry of 
the women and girls; who also, of course, do a great part of the work 
proper to the establishment itself, such as the cooking, washing, &c. A 
complete account is kept with every inmate, from the period of her com- 
mitment to her leaving the refuge. 

If the teachers in the male prisons do their duty in carrying out the 
appeal which the system makes to the individual character, the Lady 
Superior and nuns of the Convent of the Golden Bridge are not backward 
in the same Christian work. The Catholic organization is peculiarly 
favourable for this species of influence; but it must be said—and it is 
affirmed most emphatically by Protestants who habitually visit the Golden 
Bridge—that this influence is exerted in a spirit of genuine Christianity 
exalted far above any mere sectarian emulation. 

When the period for the discharge of the convict arrives, the Lady 
Superior, with the assistance of her friends, exerts herself to procure 
employment, if possible, in some situation which will secure a moral as 
well as a material shelter for the women. Here again the Catholic organi- 
zation proves of extreme value; the religious orders in various parts of 
Ireland, and even in the colonies or the United States, taking a very 
active share inthe work. Thus it has been found comparatively easy to 
secure for the greater number of females sent forth from the Refuge a 
thoroughly honest way of life. Many of these protégées remain perma- 
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nently in correspondence with the Lady Superior, and I have before me 
several letters addressed to her, all showing that the writers have been 
taug ht to comprehend their past, and the opportunity of their future. 

Again, out of a large correspondence, even of the most genuine and 
interesting letters, it is difficult to select such as are not unsuitable for 
publication, either because they dwell too much on the individual feelings 
of the writer, or because they touch too unreservedly on affairs which it 
might be mischievous to make common property; and out of a good 
many letters first selected I have chosen but one, printing it exactly as 
it is written, with the suppression only of the names. It is a very fair 
specimen of the whole; only others are less unscholarly, report higher 
wages, and indicate more positive well-doing. 

The writer was born in Dublin; she led a bad life for thirty years, 
and was convicted twenty-four times! She is now proving that “it is 
never too late to mend;” for she is in a respectable situation, and is 
conducting herself excellently. 

“ Dublin, 6th January, 1861. 

“Dear Rev. Morner,—I hope you do not think me ungrateful for not writing 
to you, for I have a great deal todo. I would have written to you at Christmas, But 
I was at Liverpooll with one of they Ladies, Ihave 9 in family now, and has only 
the same Wages and I do be very unhappy. But I say a little prayer and I get quite 
reconciled, and I know you never forget me, for I am sure it was your Worthy prayers 
that kept me as I am. I had a deal of trials since with a bad sister, But I will not 
fret you to tell you, for only for her I would have never left your maternal holy rooff. 
I thought to do well for her poor thing, But she Would not be good, she still sends to 
me, But my good confessor would not let me go near her or her husband. I was very 
sorry that E. N. left that good place, one of my Ladies went about a situation for her 
and she did not go to it. I hope poor Peggy is doing well. I will be delighted to 
see M. W., I will never forget her kindness to me when I fell, dear Mother of my 
soul will you tell her I will be happy to see her that is if she leaves, I could get her 
six shillings a week at the Waiscoat making. I did go to look for Mary N., But she 
was gone poor thing I was very sorry for her. May the Lord preserve all that was 
ever under your care from all sin and evil, and may you flourish every day in Bringing 
Souls to God is the humble prayer of your penitent and humble servant, 


“Mary R. 
‘ God bless you all with you.” 


Thus the records of the Golden Bridge not only tell the career of the 
convict from her entrance into the criminal prison, but in a great proportion 
of cases tell her history after she has reissued into the world, and keep 
an account of her behaviour; showing us, on evidence which can be 
attested, that the reformation has been practical and substantial. It is 
not, indeed, that the trials of these unhappy women terminate with con- 
viction, or even with release. If it is not easy to select letters, there are 
still greater difficulties in illustrating the very success of the system by 
the stories of these poor creatures, because you might follow the penitent 
with injury. There is another difficulty: in many cases it is absolutely 
impossible to relate the circumstances, they are so shocking, so painful, 
so unfit to be related coldly, without the sighs and tears that softened and 
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humanized their recital in reality. When I was looking over the column 
which showed how the prisoners, on their final release, had been disposed 
of, my attention was attracted in one instance by the word “ married.” 
I learned that, before her committal, the girl had been engaged to a 
young man; he, also, had become a convict; they remained faithful to 
each other in affection, and it was thought desirable that their union should 
be completed by the sanction of the Church. After their marriage, they 
conducted themselves very well. I heard some strange and deeply- 
interesting stories of women who entered the refuge, still in a condition 
of perverse and sulky obduracy. They had submitted to the prison rules 
sufficiently to work their way into the refuge, but remained mutinous at 
heart, and the struggle before the final relenting was terrible to witness. 
With the insight of a clear and affectionate intellect, the Lady Superior 
has observed that those women who remain incorrigible and cannot be 
reclaimed by any effort of discipline, reason, or exhortation, are precisely 
those who appear to be “ deficient in natural affection.” It is the appeal 
to natural affection which usually awakens the latent life in the heart of 
the most obdurate. A striking instance of this was afforded in the case 
of one who had apparently been hardened in profligacy. 

M. L. was a wild, reckless girl; she left her mother to join a gang of 
sheep-stealers; she was captured, convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. While in Cork prison she tried to make her escape, but 
she was discovered. She seemed very penitent, and contrived to have it 
supposed that a marked change for the better had taken place. When 
she came to the Refuge, however, she was found to be cunning and 
deceitful, and for several months no symptom of genuine reformation could 
be detected. At length, her manner was more subdued, and she was more 
industrious. One day, she came to the Lady Superior, and, looking more 
abashed than usual, said, “I don’t know what is come over me, but, 
somehow, my mind is changed, and I could not rest until I came to 
speak to you.” “Changed in what ?” she was asked. “To tell you the 
truth,” she said, she “‘ had entered the Refuge with the full determination not 
to be reformed.” Before she left Cork prison, she had arranged with two 
of the worst women there to call for her in Dublin when their sentence 
should expire, and they had their plans made to “go out” in Dublin, 
and to outdo even their past lives in wickedness. M. L. now asked to 
be “saved” from those women. After some further conversation, she said, 
“ Now, ma’am, if I could hear from my mother I would be happy. She 
has never answered any of my letters, and I don’t know whether she is 
living or dead.” The Lady Superior took down her address and wrote to 
the Sisters of Mercy at the town where the girl’s relatives lived, to 
procure all possible information. They did so, and learned that when 
the daughter was convicted the mother had taken all the family to 
America ; and they procured the American address. The Lady Superior 
wrote at once to the mother, and told her of the improvement in the 
disposition of her child, begging of her to forgive the penitent, and to 
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write to her. Miss Kirwan also said that if the mother would receive 
the girl, she would pay the passage and other expenses. The mother 
wrote a touching letter, full of joy to hear that her daughter was under 
such good care; expressing anxiety to see her again, and—a point 
bearing urgently on the case—sending money for clothes. Shortly before 
the girl was released, the two women did call for her ; but, of course, 
they were not allowed to see her; and, on hearing that she did not intend 
to take her discharge for Dublin, they showed much surprise. She went 
to America; and after she arrived she wrote, “I am living in 
with mother and brothers. I am quite comfortable. Poor mother was 
glad to see me; and she and brothers are very thankful to you all for 
your kindness to me.” 

A girl, whom we will call W. G., went to service in a farmer's house 
when she was very young. The farmer’s son promised to marry her, and 
he took her to England, as she supposed, to keep his word, but there he 
deserted her. The parish authorities sent her back to Ireland, with her 
child. Being afraid to return to her only surviving relative, her mother, 
she wandered about the country as a strolling vagrant. One day, while 
suffering from want and fatigue, she was accosted by a woman who seemed 
to be travelling in the same direction, and who expressed much sympathy. 
The new friend deplored to see so young a woman “ with such a blight 
upon her.” Of course, remarked the comforter, so long as she was 
burdened by “that child” she could not earn her bread, or return to her 
own village. At once, and for the first time, the idea of deserting her 
child occurred to the wanderer; but she turned from the thought with 
horror. However, as they walked along she listened to the tempter. 
They came to a lonely part of the road, and the stranger said to her, 
“If you are not willing to leave the child yourself, give her to me, and 
I will do it for you; but mind, you must not look behind, nor watch 
where I put it.” The woman took the child, telling the mother to walk 
on fast for awhile, and she should be overtaken. The girl did so; and 
when the woman came up, the mother could learn nothing about the 
infant. Where the child was put, what was likely to happen to it, was 
it dead or alive, to this hour she does not know; but the cry uttered 
by the babe when snatched from her arms seems to ring in her ears 
unceasingly. She left that part of the country, fearing she might be 
suspected and arrested; and now she grew reckless and dishonest. She 
was convicted twice; on the second conviction she received the sentence 
of seven years’ transportation, and before the expiration of that sentence, 
she worked her way into the Golden Bridge Refuge. Until she came to 
the Government prison, she was extremely ignorant of her religious 
duties: at the Refuge her anxiety for instruction won the admiration of 
the pious ladies. But the more she learned—the more she prayed—the 
more acute became her remorse. With a true Christian feeling—with a 
Christian policy, it may be said—exalted above all cant and sectarian 
ambition, the Lady Superior seldom allowed the penitent to speak of her 
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remorse, though at the time it consoled her todo so. After leaving the 
Refuge, W. G. obtained a good situation as cook, which she held with 
much satisfaction to the family for more than three years. During that time 
she called at the Golden Bridge; and though no allusion was ever made 
to the past, the tears always came into her eyes when the Lady spoke to 
her. She went to Australia in the character she had earned, and is now 
in an excellent situation. She has changed her country, and has impr ved 
her position in society, but still her teacher feels that her “sin is atways 
before her.” In other words, by her behaviour the girl shows that she 
has learned, in heart, and mind, and act, to appreciate the distinction 
between that which is precious in life, and that which is bad and hopeless. 

A. N. left her mother at the age of fifteen, and lived with a dishonest 
woman, who taught her to steal. She was committed four times: on the 
Jast occasion she was sentenced to four years’ penal servitude, and she 
came to the Reformatory for the last nine months of her sentence. There 
she conducted herself extremely well, was a good general servant, and 
became an excellent laundress. While the girl was in prison, her 
mother went to London, and took the family with her. She wrote 
several letters to Anne, inviting her to London when her sentence should 
expire, and telling her that there was a comfortable home for her. 
Before the Superior consented to Anne’s going, she wrote to inquire in 
what business the family was engaged, and what employment Anne should 
have if she were sent to her mother; but the answers were evasive. The 
sisters of the order in London were asked to obtain information about the 
family, und the account they gave was anything but good. When the 
whole circumstance was told to Anne, she at once declined to go to her 
mother, and she declared herself very grateful to have been saved. She 
gladly accepted the offer to emigrate to , in the United States, where 
she has now twenty pounds a year as Jaundress. Letters were received 
from the mother, but they were not answered. A few days after Anne 
had left the Reformatory, a man, in outward appearance a gentleman, 
called and inquired for her, saying he was directed by her mother to 
bring her back with him to London. You can imagine the pleasure with 
which he was told that she had sailed for America. The case not only 
shows us a soul saved, but the example by which we may rescue other 
souls. 

E. K. was left an orphan at twelve or fourteen years of age, with the 
charge of a younger brother, to whom she was attached. They went to 
their aunt (their only surviving relative), who refused to receive both, 
but offered to take E., if she would leave her little brother. To this 
proposal the sister would not consent. Without home or friends, the 
two children wandered about the country, supported by the charity of 
strangers ; and it was in a state of starvation that they committed their 
first theft, were detected, tried, and sent for a short time—a “lenient” 
sentence probably—to the county gaol. ‘They left their prison more 
dishonest than when they entered it; and they followed the same course 
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of life, with the usual fortune: they were committed the second, and the 
third time. On this last occasion they, luckily for them, received the 
sentence of “‘seven years’ transportation.” After being three years and 
nine months in prison, E. came to the Reformatory. While she was in 
the charge of the ladies her conduct was “most satisfactory.” On her 
final release a respectable situation was obtained for her, and she held it 
for a year and a half or two years. About that time she made the 
acquaintance of a young man, a bricklayer by trade; and the couple 
became much attached to each other. But when the lover proposed for 
her, she declined to give any answer, and contented herself with directing 
the young man to call on the Lady Superior and ask her consent. He 
did so: inquiries were made; he proved to be industrious and good, and 
the excellent Mother Magdalen said that she had no objection to the 
marriage. 

Some days afterwards E. came to the Refuge with her lover, aud went 
in alone to see the chief. She was very pale, and much agitated. She 
simply said, “‘I am come to ask a favour of you, ma’am—that you would 
speak to Denis.” 

The Lady Superior answered that she had spoken to the young man 
already, and was quite satisfied with him. 

“Tt is not that,” said the girl; “but I want you to tell him all— 
everything you know about me. I could not marry him otherwise. It 
would be deceiving him—but I don’t know how he may take it!” And 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“ You are quite right,” replied the lady; “I have been wondering 
what you would do in the matter. Call in Denis; but leave the room 
yourself.” 

Denis entered. 

“ Are you going to marry this girl?” said the lady. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ What do you know about her?” she asked him. 

“Everything good, ma’am.” And he looked very indignant, as if 
prepared to contradict any ill report. 

He was then told that the object of E.’s visit that day was to ask the 
Mother to disclose to him some circumstances of her past life over which 
she still mourned, and that when he heard them, if he wished, he was at 
liberty to break off their engagement. He then said, with much feeling, that 
the Lady Superior need not enter more fully on the subject; that he knew 
all, and had done so from the beginning of their acquaintance. A fellow- 
servant in the house where E. lived had told him. ‘And, indeed, 
ma’am,” he continued, “I never spoke to the same girl since, as I did 
not think well of her to have told me so much. However, it did not 
change me in the least; and now I think more highly of E. than ever.” 

They were married, and were very happy ; but a deep shade of sadness 
was always observed over E., as if she could not forget the past. She 
died in about a year after their marriage. When she found herself in 
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danger, she sent for the admirable Mother Magdalen; but the lady 
arrived too late,—the sufferer was dead. 

Her husband's grief was intense. ‘Oh, ma’am,” he cried, ‘‘ she was 
a wife for a prince ; she was beautiful, and so gentle; all the people in 
the house we lodged in respected her, though she spoke to no one but 
myself. After our marriage, she could not rest until she told me the 
history of her life; but I never cast a thought on it after.” 


I have made my report. I have collected my information from official 
documents, in every case verified by contemporaneous entries, as syste- 
matically kept as the books in a regular merchant’s counting-house. 
I have made inquiries for myself, collating the official information with 
the facts I thus ascertained. Icould have told you a great deal more, 
but I have already usurped far too large a share of your space. Yet 
I have told you enough to explain why it is the complete success of the 
Irish convict system is attested by every kind of testimony throughout 
the country ; by the officials, the magistracy, the police; by the mercantile 
body; by the clergy of all denominations; by the press, statistics, and 
the very aspect of the past convicts as compared with the criminal 
class before its discipline. Yes, I may say, literally, that the thorough 
success of the system is avouched by every rank in the country, from 
the convicts, who are at once its subjects and promoters, up to that 
experienced, unprejudiced, and generous statesman, who, seated on the 
viceregal throne, surveys it broadly in all its social bearings. 
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Horace Saltoun. 





Part I0.—Vz VIctIs. 


Some little time after our last interview, Horace paid me a visit. I 
imagined from his manner there was something on his mind of which 
he desired to unburden himself; it soon came out. 

“ Paul, what should you say if you heard I entertained the wish to 

marry ?” 
“Say, Horace?” I replied, slowly; “I hardly know what I should 
He began to talk with a little nervousness and rapidity. “I have been 
steady and in good health now for some years; I feel better than I ever 
did in my life.” 

“Tm glad of it, Horace: you look like it. Have you ever had any 
return of that morbid craving ? ” 

““T won’t say I have had no sensations of the sort, Paul; but never 
with the same irresistible strength: never so strongly that I could not only 
resist it, but I felt I could do so; consequently I nerved myself for the 
struggle, without that wretched despondency which used to overpower me.” 

“‘ Well, Horace, I am far from saying you ought not to marry, for 
every man has a chance of becoming a better and happier one when he 
has a good wife; but much depends upon what sort of a woman she 
may be. What is she like?” 

“She is like ” here he stopped, and took a long suck at his 
cigar. ‘ Well, Paul, she is like a Juno without her severity. She gives 
me a sensation of rest only to stand near her. I’m a big fellow, but I 
don’t look it beside her. She’s a large, calm, gentle woman : there, Paul, 
don’t laugh at the description. Thisis alla man could wish for to be his 
comfort and his better angel ; to rule his home, and to be the mother of 
his children! ” 

“Tn love, Horace?” I said, jestingly. 

“ Well, I suppose I am; at least this looks like it,” and he looked 
rather silly as he bared his arm, and displayed tatooed thereon in slender 
blue lines, the initials M. O., with an anchor and a cross, done in sailor 
fashion with gunpowder. “I ought to tell you her name, ‘ Margaret 
Oliver.’” He said it several times over, as if it sounded pleasantly to 
him. 

“‘ How old is she?” 

“Thirty, or thereabouts: a year or two more than I have; but I’m 
not sorry for that. She has no one but herself to please: her father and 
mother are both dead. She lives at ” (naming a place a few miles 
from town), “and an old lady, a sort of companion, resides with her.” 
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I was silent. 

“You don’t think me wrong to marry, Paul? I tell you if anything 
would keep me strong and happy, marrying such a woman as that would 
do it. Don’t say it would be wrong, old fellow,” he continued, in an 
agitated manner: “say anything but that. In truth,” he continued, 
sadly, “I don’t think that I ought to be condemned to live for ever 
hopeless and alone. I tell you I feel so lonely sometimes, I often think 
I shall cut my throat.” 

“Would you be insured against cutting your throat by marrying 
Miss Oliver? ” 

“T think there would be so much then to make life dear; at present 
why should I live to cumber the ground, and occupy the place of a better 
man on the earth? My parents had done well if they had smothered 
me as soon as I was born: if I am so cursed, better that I had never lived 
to see the light of day!” 

“‘ And in the face of that would you run the chance of becoming a 
father to a generation who might be as miserable as yourself?” 

“T know what you are driving at, Paul, and I’ve thought of all that ; 
but in the first place, both my father and mother were temperate people, 
and in the second, science and experience support us in the idea that 
the mother has in general more influence than the father on the cerebral 
development of her child. Margaret has such a perfect organization, such 
a calm fine temper, it would be impossible to conceive of her failing to 
influence all near her.” 

I reflected. I didn’t like to advise, and told him so. 

“ Why, Paul, it’s enough to make a man go mad of himself, or take 
brandy indefinitely, to be so isolated as Iam: I could shed tears some- 
times when those rough scampish fellows show the personal affection to 
me which they often do.” 

I still did not speak, but sat silent and preoccupied. 

“Well,” he said, with an outburst of strong emotion, “then here 
goes my last chance of happiness. I'll havea grand funeral, and bear 
away and bury, with what pomp I may, the dead body of this dear’ hope, 
and set it round with faded good intentions and the ghost of a possible 
joy ; for, being now dead and useless, it will be as odious in my nostrils as 
a corpse left to decay.” 

His features worked painfully, and he turned himself back in his 
chair. I could not bear this; I thought there was reason in what he 
urged. 

“Not so fast, Horace; don’t put opinions into my mouth. As to 
marriage, do that which you think right; but I think Miss Oliver ought 
not to be in ignorance of the circumstances of your history.” 

He looked distressed, but faced me at once. 

“T think so too, Paul: as an honourable man I am bound not to 
conceal that from her. It may—probably will—cost.me all I dared to hope 
for; but better lose her than win her by fraud. You are quite right; it 
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must be done. But I have a boon to ask of your friendship—a friendship 
now of many years’ standing; and for the sake of the youth and manhood 
which we have passed together, you will not refuse me: it is, that you will 
yourself tell it to Margaret.” 

“My dear Horace,” I said, “consider: Iam unacquainted with her ; 
and she will reasonably think that a revelation of such matters should come 
from your own lips. It would be most officious, or appear so, in me.” 

“No, it would not, Paul. You can’t think how I shrink from it. Besides, 
I wish her decision to be uninfluenced by compassion or kind feeling, and 
would have it the result of her judgment, apart from my presence.” 

I need not reccunt his persuasions and arguments ; it will suffice to 
say that he prevailed: that I consented that he should send a letter to 
Margaret Oliver, which should procure me a private interview, and con- 
tain such partial explanation as might break the ground for me. 

Two days afterwards I rode down and presented myself at Miss Oliver’s 
residence, to perform my disagreeable mission. The room into which I 
was shown opened into a conservatory filled with rare exotics; a variety 
of trifles were about, indicating feminine occupation, and that harmony 
and good taste prevailed which characterize the presence of habitual 
refinement. The mellowed, softened tone, the fading light, and the delicious 
odour of the flowers, combined, threw me into a reverie; from this I 
roused myself by an effort when the servant entered to say that Miss 
Oliver would be with me in a few minutes, and begged that I would, 
meanwhile, walk into the conservatory. 

When she appeared, I thought I had seldom seen a grander specimen 
of womanhood, both morally and physically. When Horace compared 
her to the Olympian queen divested of her severity, he did not describe 
her ill. She had large, calm, limpid eyes, with a singularly candid 
and tender expression, ample but finely formed limbs, somewhat heavily 
moulded lips and chin, and a quantity of dark hair folded about the head ; 
and though, from the admirable proportions of the latter, the size did 
not appear inordinate, it was yet an unusually large brain for a woman. 
Her complexion was the marble, opaque tint which distinguished the old 
Roman women; and her walk, as she swept forward to me, I thought like 
herself, calm and undulating. When she spoke it was in a rich, low voice; 
and her smile was so full of benignity and goodness that I at once realized 
the truth of the sensation which Horace described her as inspiring: that of 
rest. A slight degree of embarrassment at meeting was perhaps inevitable, 
and it existed; but I am-sincere enough to own that it was on my side 
alone. 

After a little preliminary conversation, she told me at once ‘that she 
knew I had come with a communication from Mr. Saltoun. I therefore 
entered on what I had to say, rather awkwardly and hurriedly, I fear; but 
I gathered calmness as I proceeded: it was perchance reflected from hers. 
I gave his history, as far as I knew it—the antecedents of his father, the 
illness of his sister, his engagement to Cecile Otway. I did not look up, 
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but I felt that she moved slightly here; then she bowed her head, and I 
continued. I praised, as indeed I justly could, his nature and disposition. 
I mentioned his professional fame. Then I gave the whole sad history, as 
delicately, truthfully, and tenderly as I could; omitting nothing, according 
to his directions. I glanced at her once; she was listening with averted 
head, and her hand shaded her eyes. I vould hear a tremulous, heavy 
breath drawn now and then, but she made no other movement: feeling, 
and, I doubt not, suffering, but calm and stirless. I dwelt on his blame- 
less life, his complete solitude, his lonely home, his genuine humility and 
distrust of himself, and, above all, on the noble truthfulness and confidence 
in her which he displayed by insisting on her being acquainted with 
these mortifying and humiliating occurrences in his life. 

When I had finished, there was a pause. Miss Oliver remained for more 
than a minute so still she hardly seemed to breathe. Then she turned her 
face and person full towards me, as though to present herself unarmed to 
the foe—her face tear-stained, though her eyes looked truthful and lumi- 
nous as ever—and she said solemnly, yet a little tremulously, “ You are 
Horace Saltoun’s friend, and you will, of all men, know that I do right. 
I will marry Horace ; and if a wife’s true heart can shield him from the 
horrors that have beset him, mine shall do so, and then I shall not 
have lived in vain. But if that may not be, I will still share his fate ; 
preferring rather, if God will, to run some risk in sustaining a great and 
noble nature, than to marry some man who less needs comfort and succour.”” 

What words of mine could shake a resolution so full of womanly 
feeling and generosity? I had neither the heart nor the wish to alter it. 
In fact I could not speak, but wrung her hand, and left her. 

I may hurry over this part of my history. Miss Oliver had, as Horace 
said, no one to please but herself; she had an ample fortune, and his 
income was very sufficient, so they were at once affianced, and were to be 
married at the close of one month. I saw them frequently during this 
interval, and was at each interview more and more convinced that she 
was of all women the one best suited to Horace. 

But if he had done ill to marry at all? Alas, who can tell! Her 
cheerfulness was so serene, so pervading her whole being, that she seemed 
the visible expression of that fine sentiment of Herder’s, “ The greatest 
treasure which God has given his creatures is, and ever will be, genuine 
existence.” 

Now Horace, notwithstanding his powerful and energetic nature, had 
occasionally a certain melancholy on him; similar, I think, to that which 
Kant describes in a commentary on an observation of Saussure: “A 
species of sadness,” he says, “belonging to the bracing emotions, and 
which bears the same relation to a relaxing sadness as the sublime does to 
the beautiful.” . 

There was, I do not deny, a proportion of phlegm in Margaret’s tem- 
perament, against which irritable.and excitable spirits broke and fretted 
themselves in vain, and then, spent and exhausted, they returned to rest 
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themselves on her, as though they thereby imbibed a part of that calm 
which seemed to know no disturbance. I have heard it said by small, 
acrid women, that her figure was clumsy and her movements slow; but 
the outward form corresponded to the inner nature: it knew no littleness, 
no scorn, no bitterness. She was born to become a man’s stay. Such a 
woman would hardly have fulfilled nature’s purpose if she had not been 
so placed as to impart some of her own equable happiness to one less 
fortunately constituted; and on such a tender and loving breast any 
man would be glad to rest a weary head and wounded spirit. ‘ Her 
characteristic was not intellect—many men and women surpassed her 
in that; but in her moral strength, in the power of gentleness, in her 
exquisite tenderness, there were few who did not experience when near 
her a sensation of being cared for, and sympathized with, lulled, soothed, 
and borne away as though by the current of a mighty yet noiseless river. 

They were married, and for several years enjoyed more happi- 
ness than usually falls to the lot of mortals. Between the terms of 
his lectures they resided at a small property of hers on the northern coast 
of Wales. Under her genial influence his intellect seemed to expand with 
fresh vigour, while her unswerving kindness and goodness of heart, added 
to her wonderful serenity, lent to his impulsive and unequal temper all 
that it most specially required. 

Mrs. Saltoun became the mother of one little girl. The child lived, 
while the mother all but died. Fever supervened, and for nearly six 
weeks Horace hardly took off his clothes or left the bedside of his wife. 
The case was one of that exhausting nature which demands refreshments 
or stimulants every hour, or still more: frequently, in order to retain the 
rapidly sinking vitality, and this service Horace insisted on performing 
unassisted. Now I need not say that to do this for such a length of time 
is a most frightful strain on both mind and body: it is similar in its 
nature to the often-attempted feat of walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 succes- 
sive hours—a task in which not a few have broken down. 

She recovered, but he did not escape so easily ; though it was not until 
her convalescence that it told on him. I was myself ill at this period, and 
it was not until I was showing appearances of improvement that I was 
allowed to talk. The young surgeon before mentioned was in attendance 
on me, and one of my first questions was as to the Saltouns. 

“ Just what I was wanting to speak to you about,” was the reply. 
‘You have been wanted up there, and may go now, as soon as you like.” 

“What has gone wrong? Why did you not tell me before?” 

“Which question am I to reply to first? Everything has gone 
wrong; and you were to be kept undisturbed. When I am in possession 
of a patient, I take charge of mind as well as body.” 

‘Give me some insight into the matter, for I shall start to-morrow.” 

‘‘Saltoun has been drinking, or drugging, or something, and has had 
a touch of the horrors again: his wife bears it like an angel, they say. 
There now, I'll pack your carpet-bag.” 
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I started, of course, immediately, and reached my destination the 
following day. 

The house was an old, rambling building of gray stone; it was only 
two stories high, and was covered with creepers, moss, lichen, &c. One 
side faced the sea: it stood, in fact, at the end of a ravine which widened 
on to the shore; to the right and left the cliffs were very precipitous and 
rocky : altogether the scenery was wild and grand, and the situation one 
of great natural beauty. 

I could hardly tell whether Saltoun was glad to see me or not. I 
know I thought him frightfully shaken, and irritable to the last degree. 
His memory, too, was much affected: he often forgot what he wanted to 
do, or the name of an article he required; and whether any one noticed it 
and tried to supply the omission, or whether it were passed over, he was 
equally impatient and angry. He evinced a pointed disinclination to 
enter on the subject of his illness with me, alleging that it was one most 
hateful to him. But I ascertained from other sources, that though he 
had constantly administered wine, brandy, &c., to his wife, he had never 
either tasted them, or appeared to wish to do so, Almost as soon as his 
wife was able to leave her room safely, however, he went out to take exercise, 
as he said; he came in wet, tired, and haggard, and went straight to his 
own room, where he drank himself into a state of stupor. 

I had not been with him more than three days when he expressed his 
determination to go to town and recommence his lectures, His wife en- 
deavoured by instant acquiescence to let this intention die a natural death, 
and received the announcement with apparent equanimity; but when, in 
spite of this, he persisted, she became much disturbed, and expressed to me 
her distress. When soothing and argument had no effect, she tried, poor 
thing, to draw his attention to her delicate health, and begged him not to 
leave her. It wasin vain. As for me, I heard it with consternation ; but 
all I could say was useless; so we reluctantly abandoned the idea of 
preventing him, and prepared reluctantly to face the trial, which I could 
not conceal from myself would be a very serious one. 

Margaret Saltoun was as yet but little altered in appearance, though 
her eyes had an air of langnor about them, and I thought I could trace a 
few silver threads among the masses of dark hair. With her usual sweet 
temper she commenced making her little preparations to accompany him. 
At first he forbade this, but she laid her hand on his shoulder, and, bending 
over him, kissed his forehead : ‘“‘ Where you go, I go, Horace.” 

As she raised her head, I saw her eyes were brimful of unshed tears. 
No more was said, and we travelled together to town—not a very gleeful 
10. . 2 2 

I went with him to his class-room, and Horace Saltoun once more, 
amid the plaudits of the students, made his way up to his accustomed 
standing-place; but not with the confident, vigorous step of old. There 
was, however, no very visible want of nerve about his manner as he faced 
us. It was with a strange and painful sort of feeling I heard him announce 
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that the subject on which he proposed that day to lecture was “ The 
Brain.” 

He proceeded, after a few very brief remarks, to describe the anatomy 
of the cerebrum. I could detect no omission as he proceeded rapidly to 
dispose of one of the hemispheres, illustrating the different divisions by 
diagrams, which he drew as he went on: most exquisite specimens of 
anatomical drawing they were. Then he faltered a little, and his eye 
seemed to lose its intensity of gaze; by a violent effort he recovered him- 
self, and went on: 

“Gentlemen, I need not recount to you the old superstitions. People 
have supposed that the principle of life, or the secret centre of intelligence, 
resided in this,” laying his finger on one minute gland. “ False, all these 
theories. Is the mind that which we can crush between our fingers, or 
resolve into phosphates or carbonates? No, thisis not mind; this is not 
life. A child can live for a time without a brain, and a madman or an 
imbecile can drag on existence with a brain complete in all its parts.” —He 
said this with singular emphasis. 

This was so unlike his usual style of lecture, curt, witty, and practical, 
that several men regarded each other inquiringly. He paused, essayed to 
begin, but stopped again, and I saw his memory failed him. He passed 
his hand over his forehead, with an inexpressibly troubled look ; then he 
went on again, but this time with the anatomy of the heart ; even in this 
he evidently forgot. many of the terms, and several times left a sentence 
unfinished. He drew another diagram with entire success, then came 
another embarrassed pause. A most uncomfortable sensation stole over 
every one present. He referred to his diagram, and seemed to remember 
that he had left the brain unfinished ; then—giving me one glance of such 
agony as I can never forget—he recommenced ; but the treacherous memory 
again failed: he attempted to explain one part, and utterly lost the thread 
of the argument, and not only the name, but the very idea. He drew 
himselt up to his full height, looked at us steadily for a moment, and 
bursting into tears, hurriedly left the room. In all London there was 
perhaps no greater misery than that proud and sensitive heart endured 
that night. 

Horace never entered this lecture-room again. For upwards of a year 
he travelled with his wife on the Continent; and I was told the mineral 
waters at some of the spas in Germany had done wonders for his shattered 
health. When they returned to this country they retired to the property 
I have before alluded to in Wales, and lived there in comparative seclu- 
sion. I saw him very seldom, and only for short periods, and then he 
seemed enjoying very fair health, though not the man he was when I first 
knew him: but I was informed that he still continued occasionally to 
make sad outbreaks; not by any means frequently, but that when he did 
get intoxicated it was to a terrible excess. 

One bright, undimmed star still shone in their heaven amid these 
driving clouds and storms, and that was their mutual and passionate love. 
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In this fact friends and foes agreed alike; so that I still hardly repented 
that I had not urged him to abjure marriage. .. . 

One day a letter was placed in my hand, containing these words in 
Mrs. Saltoun’s handwriting, ‘‘ Come to me instantly.” 

In those days the network of railways did not exist as at present, and 
though I travelled all night it was morning before I drove up to the 
house. Margaret met me in the doorway, strangely saddened, and very 
pale. Her habitual calm was not the dogged submission of a fatalist, but 
the humble, softened confidence of one who believed that Heaven watched 
over all. She was by no means one of those women whom the smallest 
anxiety reduces to a skeleton, and therefore, though the pallor habitual to 
her had become more than ever marble in its hue, the blue veins more 
easily traced, and the large, full, lustrous eyes languid and heavy, yet, 
worn and tried as she looked, Margaret Saltoun was now, as ever, a most 
noble specimen of perfect womanhood ; fined down, perhaps, through much 
suffering: but it has been finely remarked, “ We predicate more nobly of 
the worn appearance of St. Paul than of the fair and ruddy countenance of 
David.” 

But few words were uttered: the consciousness of misfortune was on 
us both. As I wrung her hand, my eye rested almost unconsciously, 
perhaps, on her black dress. She responded to the silent thought. 

“God has taken my little one to Himself: it is better, perhaps, so "— 
here her voice trembled exceedingly, and there followed a silence, which I, 
at least, had no words to break. At last she resumed, in her rich, pleading 
voice, ‘‘ You know the worst, doctor, when you know that at this moment 
we are ignorant where Horace may be; or, indeed, whether he is alive or 
dead. Something in these letters has grieved him up to that point when 
he could no longer control himself. He has often told me—and it is even 
now my pride and joy to know—that no earthly sorrow touched him which 
he did not confide to me. You will read these letters” (she placed them 
in my hand): “you will judge how little he is to blame for what they 
record; and you will see in all this another proof that nothing has power 
to overthrow his strength of mind except anxiety of the heart, or grief and 
unkindness from those he loves.” 

I hurriedly mastered their contents. His sister was dead! In one 
were the certificated reports of the foreign authorities. Miss Saltoun had, 
in a fit of somnambulism, precipitated herself from a window, died, and 
was buried; that was the substance of the intelligence. Alas! somnam- 
bulism or delirium—who could tell? The other was a letter stamped 
with about fifty post-marks. It had apparently, through some ignorance 
in the writer of the proper address, made the tour of Europe. It was 
dated five weeks prior to the unhappy event: in it Mdlle. Justine sent in 
her resignation; “ finding,” she said, “that her young lady no longer 
required her services.” 

“When did Horace leave the house? ” I inquired. 

“ He received this letter the day before yesterday, and appeared stunned 
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rather than agitated by the news ; then he swallowed a quantity of wine, 
and I fear spirits likewise, and lay down on his bed, feverish and restless. 
I lay by his side, and as he seemed to become more tranquil, I slept. 
When I awoke he was no longer by me. Wesent messengers in all direc- 
tions, and traced him down to the shore. Early this morning I myself 
found his clothes; they were thrown off in disorder, and soaked in dew, 
as if they had been there many hours.” 

She was deadly pale as she said this, and the tears rained down her 
face: there was no trembling, no loud cry, but a grief pure and noble, and 
yet chastened and resigned. 

“Dear Mrs. Saltoun,” I said, “I would not for worlds deceive you, 
but my impression is that Horace is not lost to us: first remember that 
he was a bold, and steady, and powerful swimmer; secondly, if, as I 
imagine, a brief delirium has seized him, strong physical exertion may 
prove most useful to him. It would be about four o’clock yesterday after- 
noon that he left you: no very great time has elapsed.” 

That day the country round was again scoured by men and horses, and 
the sea-shore carefully searched. I superintended the latter in person. 
The coast was very wild and picturesque at this point, forming a vast 
amphitheatre of crags and precipices, intersected in one place by a deep 
gully, and again farther up by a torn and rent ravine, partially clothed 
with verdure in the cleft; a few pine-trees and dwarfed oaks sprang out 
of the fissures in the rocks, whose bent and twisted branches testified to 
many a long year of exposure to the drifting spray, and of struggle with 
the wind and tempest. Several subterranean passages ran deep into the 
cliff, terminating in some fine caverns, formerly the resort of smugglers 
on this coast. No trace of the fugitive could I discover; but, knowing 
well the passionate attachment of Horace for the sea, I suspected strongly 
that he was concealed in some of these caves, and would probably prowl 
out as soon as he thought darkness would secure him from pursuit. 

The bay was rather a large one, running deep inland, and the coast to 
the left extended so far out as to appear almost opposite. A broad tongue 
of black purple lay on the water's edge, and above it towered the snow- 
capped mountain of ——, at that instant warmed into rose colour by the 
rays of the setting sun. As if to mimic this there ran out from the shore 
in a slanting direction, for above half a mile, a chain of rough rocks, 
which, being partially under water at high tide, were mostly covered with 
black seaweed. From the extreme point it was a quarter of a mile in a 
straight line to the main land, and between it and this natural break- 
water the sea was in general as placid as a lake, but of very considerable 
depth. When I had fully mastered the chief points hereabouts, I returned 
to the house to give Margaret such scanty hope as was in my power. I 
insisted on her swallowing a sedative, and advised her to go to bed at 
once, and sleep if possible. 

About eleven at night, I again took the path to the shore, and loitered 
about for upwards of an hour without seeing or hearing anything that I 
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sought for; I then took up my position in the mouth of one of the caves, 
which commanded a full view of the bay. For half an hour or more I 
continued my vigil without any result. I strolled out and perceived 
evident signs of a change of weather, but feeling reluctant to return to 
that unhappy lady without tidings of her husband, I again went under 
shelter. 

Gradually the stillness grew ominously hushed, and for a quarter of 
an hour nothing was heard but the moan of the sullen wave as it broke 
on the sands. Another instant and the winds were loosed with irresistible 
fury ; down came the storm-king from his throne, down drove the white 
mist, down drove the torrent, and the gray sea was a sheet of foam. The 
pine-trees ahead looked like isolated fragments of darkness, and the gnarled 
oaks creaked and strained to hold their own. The war of the elements 
continued with fury for upwards of an hour. I fancied I heard a voice, 
or voices, and indeed felt so persuaded of it that I ventured forth once; 
but the rain blinded me: the air was thick with spray, and the roar of 
the sea, which was perfectly invisible to me, made all else inaudible, so 
I was glad to return. 

Almost as abruptly as the storm began, it ceased; leaving, however, a 
dense white fog, which moved capriciously, sometimes allowing the breakers 
to be visible, and the next minute gathering over the sea and clearing 
away to the cliffs. At length, it hovered in a heavy mass over earth and 
water, while the sky was no longer hidden, and I could see the moon 
attempting to emerge from a coil of rain-laden clouds. Suddenly as I 
stood straining my eyes into darkness, the mist, by some undercurrent 
of air I imagine, was raised as though by mechanism, and for a brief 
minute I saw the ocean, the bay, and the jutting-out reef of rocks. But 
Isaw more than this: my eyes beheld distinctly at the extremity of the 
reef, touched as it was by the moonlight, a human figure pacing rapidly 
to and fro. Then by a vexatious caprice the current of air changed, the 
mist fell like a white pall, and I saw no more: but that was enough. 
Scrambling out, I made my way as rapidly as possible along the rough 
shingle, to gain if I,could the command of the point in question. 

The rocks were of great size, curiously massed together in grotesque 
position and outline, and being very slippery and full of deep fissures 
containing water, it was no easy work to make satisfactory progress along 
them in that uncertain light ; so that when I had accomplished a quarter of 
a mile I was bathed in perspiration, and almost disposed to think that my 
eyes had deceived me, and that I was on a fruitless and foolhardy errand. 
Still I continued onward, and the chain grew more narrow; but though 
the sea was calm, I could hear nothing but the gurgle of its deep inky 
waters against the base. The fog cleared in a circle round me as I pro- 
ceeded, the moon shone forth from a lake of deep blue sky surrounded 
by an almost transparent halo of fleecy silver clouds, while now and then 
the cliffs to my right, whitened by her beams, stood out in strong relief, 
and the sands lay beneath in a deep shadow of unbroken gloom. 
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I could now discern clearly a figure: it was, then, no spectre of my 
fancy; and I felt equally convinced that it was Horace, and none other: 
for who but a man distraught would be in such a place at such an hour? 
I resolved to proceed very cautiously, since the fog behind me was so 


‘ whitened as almost to point me out; and if I could see him so plainly, 


there was no reason why he should not perceive me. I approached near 
enough to hear some one shouting, muttering, and laughing. Whenever 
the figure faced in my direction, I crouched behind the large rocks which 
were nearest to me, then made another spring, and again concealed myself. 
At last I stood within half a dozen yards. 

I had not deceived myself; it was indeed Horace Saltoun. He was 
entirely naked, with the exception of a chaplet of black seaweed on his 
head, and a twisted rope made out of the root part of the same material, 
coiled round his neck, waist, and loins, and terminating in a fantastic knot 
which fell to his knee, his feet were cut and stained, and a thin streak of 
blood was visible from a cut on his forehead, from which it trickled slowly 
down his face. He was shouting, blaspheming, and gesticulating, and 
tearing the seaweed violently from the rocks, and hurling it by great 
handfuls into the sea. 

I stood hidden from his sight for a few moments, to regain my breath 
and consider what was my best course of action. To return for assistance 
would obviously be to lose the result of my labour; yet it was hardly 
probable that in his present excited state he would consent to accompany 
me of his own will. I was not near enough to spring upon him, and even 
if I could, holding a naked man by force is slippery work, and I did not 
feel disposed to place confidence in the strength of the seaweed rope; 
there only remained a hand-to-hand struggle, the most likely termination 
of which seemed to be that we should both roll off into the sea. In this 
dilemma I resolved to try the effect of suddenly announcing my presence. 
His present condition was not a surprise to me: I had long expected that 
his increasing excesses in stimulants would bring on a maniacal attack ; 
and I was aware that in that condition everything may be hoped for, as 
far as management goes, by taking advantage of a timely diversion of 
attention. So I walked boldly forward, and said as calmly as I could,— 
“Tt is very cold work out here, Horace.” 

He staggered back as if I had struck him, and then confronted me, 
shading his eyes with both his hands. 

“‘ What, you've come, have you?” he said, slowly. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I want to help you in what you are about,” 
and I made a few steps forwards. 

“Then stand back,” he yelled out, at the very top of his voice. 
“ Stund back, or I'll twist your neck as soon as I get hold of you.” 

“Horace,” I called out, in slow distinct tones, “come home ; your 
wife is ill—very ill, and wants you.” 

“My wife ill?” he repeated after me: “ Margaret ill?” and he bent 
forward, and pecred curiously at me. 
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I kept my eye fixed on his, endeavouring to rivet his attention, and 
advanced close to him. He stood perfectly still. I touched him; he con- 
tinued motionless, and a hard sinister smile stole over his face: my hand 
even glided up his arm; but as soon as it reached his shoulder, he burst 
into a loud, shrill, derisive laugh, made one bound backwards off the reef, 
and the sea closed silently over him. I leaned over the edge, keeping 
my eye on the spot where he disappeared; he rose to sight again nearly 
in the same place: and never, as long as I live, can I forget that singular 
scene. The white mist formed a clear ring of which we were the centre, 
the moon shone pale and cold on the murky waters, while each ripple 
made by the plunge bore a silver sparkle on its tiny crest. In the 
inidst of these circling eddies, gleaming ghastly in the moonlight, the 
dripping hair swathed back from the forehead, floated this white human 
face with a strangely malign expression in the eyes. Even now I feel cold 
when I think of that moment: my blood curdled round my heart as I 
watched him. He smiled—or seemed to smile, and then, rounding the 
point, disappeared; striking off, as far as I could judge, in a slanting 
direction, towards the shore rather than otherwise. 

A good deal cast down by my ill-success, I began to retrace my 
steps. I had tried the boasted power of the human eye, and it had 
signally failed me. Perhaps it might be in some measure due to my 
long familiarity on equal terms with Horace; for, in cases of this descrip- 
tion, former personal intimacy often militates against a physician’s in- 
fluence. Before I fairly quitted these unlucky rocks my foot slipped, and 
I managed to sprain my ankle severely ; not enough to bring me to a 
standstill, but sufficiently so to impede materially the rapidity of my 
progress. Leaving myself in this untoward condition, I will relate what 
occurred meanwhile at the house. 

Margaret had, according to my recommendation, swallowed the seda- 
tive, undressed, and retired to bed; where, overcome by fatigue and 
wretchedness, she sank into a heavy sleep. The bedroom in question, 
the one usually occupied by herself and her husband, was on the ground- 
floor, at the extremity of the right wing, and looked out on a small plot 
of grass and a thickly-tangled shrubbery. 

About five o’clock that morning, when dawn was breaking, she awoke 
with the feeling of something cold being pressed tightly on her throat. 
She opened her eyes, starting up mechanically from her pillow, and saw 
what might well have tried the nerves of the strongest. man. There was 
poor Horace sitting calmly by her bedside, perfectly naked, his seaweed 
chaplet still on his head, and his arms folded on his breast, making 
conspicuously visible her own initials and the cross and anchor in 
pale blue, which he had so carefully punctured on himself in the days 
that were passed away. But in his hands he held the two ends of the 
coil of black seaweed stalk, which he had twisted tightly round her 
neck; and it was the pressure of this deadly ligature upon her throat that 
roused her from slecp. Owing to her instinctive self-possession, and 
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her wonderfully caim nature, aided, perhaps, in some measure by the 
effects of the opiate, she neither started nor screamed when she dis- 
covered her peril, but at once addressed him cheerfully, and tried to 
link one of his hands in hers; yet he still retained his hold on the coil, so 
that she knew she was helpless. She told me afterwards how difficult it 
was for her to withstand the inclination to put her fingers to her neck 
and endeavour to rid herself of the ghastly necklace. But she did 
refrain. 

“Yes, it is I, Margaret, love,” he answered, dreamily. “I have 
come to enable you to die. It is necessary,” he continued, with frightful 
calmness, “that you should be strangled. I’ve been a long time pre- 
paring this rope, and it is now thoroughly charmed.” 

She shivered a little. 

“Tt is cold—is it not?” he said; “but that will not signify in the 
end. It seems almost a pity—does it not?” and he touched her full 
and finely-moulded throat doubtfully with his fingers. ‘Don’t be afraid, 
love,” he added, almost tenderly, and proceeded to tighten the coil. 

She made a desperate effort. ‘You know, Horace, I can have no 
objection, but I must have my hair properly dressed: you must dress 
it for me. You used to think my hair beautiful, you know.” 

He seemed puzzled for a moment. “Is it absolutely needful?” he 
inquired, sternly. 

“T am sure it is,” she replied, with a vague idea that it would be 
better to assign some reason, however absurd; “ the corpse would other- 
wise look unseemly.” 

“Very well,” he answered, gravely. He then assisted her out of bed, 
still keeping the detestable coil in his fingers. 

She -placed herself before the glass, biting her lips to bring back 
the colour which had fled, and trying to smile; then letting down her 
long hair, she handed him the brushes. He took them, and began his 
task with the greatest gentleness, and to her inexpressible relief, she felt 
the coil relax as the two ends fell down on the floor; though, of course, 
it was still round her throat. Those moments seemed hours, and her 
agitation and suspense were fast growing intolerable. Meanwhile, poor 
lady, she praised his dexterity, which seemed to please him excessively, 
and stimulated him to néw endeavours. He began to perform the most 
extravagant maneuvres, brushing her hair quite up, and letting it fall in 
a mass over her shoulders, then twisting it round his own neck, and 
laying it over his face: all this with immoveable gravity. 

It was precisely at this juncture that I arrived from the shore. 
Under the idea that the shortest path was by the shrubbery, I pushed 
my way through the tangled branches, and, standing on the lawn, I recon- 
noitred the house. I was naturally surprised to see Mrs. Saltoun visible 
at that hour from the bedroom window: it was low enough for me to 
have a view of part of the interior of the room; and I saw that she was 
sitting before her mirror, her face turned towards the window. She was 
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excessively pale, and had a strange forced smile. Though she caught my 
eye, she neither moved nor made the slightest sign of recognition, but 
continued to gaze with such a stern, stolid, fixed expression, that I was 
moved with a nameless dread. I stepped back and looked again; yes, 
so it was! I saw plainly her mad husband standing behind her: I could 
see his head still crowned, and his naked shoulders. Though I was not 
aware of the critical nature of her peril, I knew: there was danger, so, 
crouching down out of sight, I made my way instantly into the house. 
I encountered his own servant, a man much attached to his master ; he 
inquired eagerly if I had tidings of him. 

“Take off your shoes,” I said, instantly, “and follow me; your 
master is in the house.” 

I paused outside the bedroom door and listened. I could hear nothing 
excepting the rustling of the brushes in the hair, and an odd low chuckling 
laugh. I then tried the handle of the door as noiselessly as possible: 
good ; it was not bolted or locked inside, as I had feared to find. I instantly 
threw it wide open. Horace faced me, and with a terrible yell sprang 
upon me like a wild beast. Poor fellow! assistance was at hand, and he 
was quickly overpowered. When I turned to seck Margaret, she had 
fainted. 

That house still remains tenanted, but half of it is closed; and the 
brilliant lecturer, Horace Saltoun, is heard of no more. In one range of 
apartments you may see a fantastically attired, restless being, talking 
perpetually and incoherently. His smile is unmeaning, his restlessness 
incessant, his actions are aimless. In close attendance on him is his 
servant; but ever haunting his steps, clad in the plainest garb, perform- 
ing almost menial offices for that poor, broken-down wreck who is still 
her husband, his noble-minded wife continues her cheerless task: and 
no one has the same influence over him which she possesses. Her cheeks 
are a little hollow and worn, there is a look of pain on her brow, and 
there are dark violet rings beneath eyes that are still pure and lustrous; 
but the same serene benevolence, the same tender, genial smile is ever 
there. She listens to all his long dissertations without point or sequence, 
in which scraps of anatomy are curiously mingled with exordiums on the 
necessity of her duty, and obedience, and gratitude te him; for he who 
used to be the most humble-minded and unselfish of men is changed as 
much morally as intellectually; and his arrogant and patronizing manner 
towards her would be laughable if it were not so very, very sad. Time 
to that blinded eye seems to stay his scythe. Poor Horace lives only in 
the present; he can neither remember the past, nor apprehend for the 
future. Sometimes he will make a brilliant metaphor, or begin to quote ¥ 
a fragment of some fine passage, but invariably relapses into vapid non- | 
sense before he can finish it: the lightning flash only serves to reveal still 
more the blackness of the ruin. 
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Che Morality of Advocacy, 
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Tue disregard of lawyers for truth and justice has been for many genera- 
tions a standing topic for satire. The common view of the subject is 
expressed by Southey, with his usual neatness, in the address to Bishop 
Basil, which he puts into the mouth of the devil :— 


“ The law thy calling ought to have been, 
With thy wit so ready and tongue so free, 
To prove by reason, in reason’s despite, 
That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 
And white is black, and black is white— 
What a loss I have had in thee.” 


Dr. Arnold seems to have looked upon the profession of an advocate 
as of necessity immoral. In the History of Rome, he speaks of “the 
study of law, which is as wholesome to the human mind as the practice 
of it is often injurious;” and in one of his published letters to Sir J. 
Coleridge, he speaks of his “abhorrence of the profession of advocacy,” 
and asks whether there is no way by which a man can hope to reach the 
position of a judge without exposing himself to the injurious influences of 
the bar. It is, perhaps, however, amongst the lighter class of writers 
that lawyers of all sorts, and more particularly barristers, are most hardly 
dealt with. There is a piquancy in the contrast which is alleged to exist 
between the solemnity of the function which they claim to discharge—the 
administration of justice—and the disregard which their conduct is said 
to display for everything but the interest of their clients, which is irri- 
sistibly tempting to those who are bound to make a point of some sort or 
other, whatever may be the subject on which they write. There is, 
also, considerable satisfaction in taking vengeance upon men who, in the 
exercise of their profession, often pain and humiliate others. To repre- 
sent lawyers in a newspaper article, or in a novel, in an odious or 
ludicrous light, is often as pleasant to the author as it is to a junior boy 
to get a chance of throwing a stone with impunity at one of the tyrants 
of the school. The world at large is always ready to enjoy the spectacle 
of desclators desolate and victors overthrown. 

On the other hand, those who are guided in forming their opinions by 
their judgment, rather than their sympathies, will be slow to condemn 
any established and recognized profession as immoral ; for they will feel 
that to do so is to condemn the general constitution of society, as it forms 
a connected whole, the different members of which are closely connected 
with each other. Advocacy has been a recognized profession in all 
societies, except the most barbarous and despotic, and it would be absurd 
to deny that if has rendered splendid services to every nation in which it 
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has existed. In our own time and country there is peculiar evidence of 
its value. Whatever may be said of the bar, no one ever speaks of the 
bench in terms of indignation or contempt. To describe the judges, 
either of the superior or of the inferior courts, as corrupt, inhuman, and 
indifferent to truth and justice, would be a pointless absurdity ; yet they 
are no more than successful barristers who, if the common theory of the 
bar is true, must have passed their lives in the diligent cultivation of 
the very qualities, for the opposite of which they are remarkable. Can 
any one listen for a few days to the administration of justice in West- 
minster Hall, and honestly say that the impression left on his mind by 
the behaviour of the presiding judges, is that the most active years of 
their lives have been passed in a course of systematic and elaborate 
lying ? 

The contrast between the conclusion pointed to by these, and other 
obvious considerations of the same kind, and the popular view of the case 
just described, is remarkable enough to make it worth while to inquire 
what is the relation between advocacy and morality, and whether the pro- 
fession of an advocate is really one which cannot be pursued successfully 
without disregarding the claims of honour and conscience. 

The leading principle by which the whole subject is governed is, that 
the profession of advocacy is an essential part of the general system of the 
administration of law. The principle itself is familiar, perhaps even trite, 
but its practical application is generally unperceived; for though both the 
words and the thoughts for which they stand are commonplace enough, few 
persons set themselves seriously to consider what law is, and what is 
implied in its administration. A clear view on each of these points is, 
however, essential to anyone who wishes to understand the moral ques- 
tions connected with advocacy. First, then, What is law? It is usually 
supposed that if a contrast can be drawn out between law and justice, law 
is, as it were, refuted and exposed; but such contrasts may be true, and 
may yet prove little or nothing. Law is a collection of rules, or, more 
properly, of commands, prescribing the application of certain principles to 
particular classes of circumstances, with inflexible rigidity and precision. 
Justice may be described, with some approach to correctness, as the senti- 
ment on which law is founded, but, like the curve and the asymptote, they 
never coincide, however nearly they may approach. Probably no law was 
ever yet devised which entirely satisfied the sentiment of justice in every 
case to which it was applied. No laws are more general, and few appear 
more obvious, than those which punish crimes and enforce contracts. 
Yet definitions of contracts and of crimes are essential to such laws, and, 
such is the infirmity both of human language and of human thought, that 
the best definitions ever constructed will always include many cases which 
never occurred to those who framed them, and which, if they could be 
settled on their own grounds, and without establishing precedents, would 
unquestionably be determined in a manner totally different from that in 
which the law determines them: yet this does not condemn the law. Many 
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actions involving the guilt of high treason are almost universally looked 
upon as virtuous, some even as heroic. Yet no sane man would wish to 
see the law of treason relaxed. The forfeiture of a beneficial lease by 
some trifling neglect, which could be easily compensated by damages, 
appears, and in one sense is, grossly unjust; but it would be absurd to 
restrain people by law from making leases upon what terms they please, 
and it would be monstrous not to hold them to those terms when they 
were once made. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that there is a natural and inevitable 
opposition between a definition and the sentiment on which it rests. 
The sentiment which condemns dishonesty is as clear and strong as 
any sentiment can be. But how far is it satisfied by the definition of 
theft? The sentiment condemns the intention even more decisively than 
the act. It disapproves of indirect and virtual theft more strongly than 
of that which is simple and comparatively open; it makes no distinction 
whatever between the attempt to commit the crime and its actual accom- 
plishment ; but when a definition of theft is required, all these things 
must be taken into account, and terms must be employed which cannot 
by any skill be so construed as to describe any acts whatever except 
those which the legislator is prepared to punish. Hence, terms must be 
chosen which do not describe, and therefore leave unpunished, many acts 
morally indistinguishable from those which are punished. It is not theft 
to determine to steal a purse, nor to follow the man who carries it for the 
purpose of stealing it, nor to stretch out the hand for the purpose of 
taking it, nor even to lay hold of it with the same intention. The defini- 
tion is not satisfied till the purse is actually removed from its place ; but 
as soon as that is done the crime is complete, whatever may have been 
the temptation, however rapidly repentance, and even confession and 
restitution, may follow. The servant who sees a halfpenny lying about, 
takes it into her hand with the intention of stealing, and immediately 
changes her mind and puts it back, isa thief. A professional criminal, 
who has planned a robbery for weeks together, who has gone out with 
the full intention of committing it, and who runs away at the last moment 
because he sees a policeman coming, has committed no crime at all; but 
this injustice, if it is so to be called, is inevitable. Laws must be general 
in their terms; and in order to punish the professional criminal and 
exonerate the servant-girl, it would be necessary to attach penalties to 
states of mind instead of overt acts; and this would, in practice, be an 
insupportable tyranny. Hence, a thousand cases like these would not 
prove that the definition which produces them is a wrong one. They 
merely show the opposition which always does and must exist between 
law and the sentiment of justice on which law is founded, and illustrate 
the principle that a certain harshness, sternness, and disregard of 
individual cases of hardship are inseparable from the very existence 
of law. 

The first thing, therefore, to be borne in mind in examining the moral 
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character of the profession of advocacy is, that the advocate is adminis- 
tering law and not attempting to satisfy the sentiment of justice, and is 
thus engaged in a task which is radically different from that which 
devolves upon persons placed in positions in private life apparently 
analogous to his own. The master of a house, in managing the affairs 
of his family, a person called in to advise upon the conduct which honour 
and conscience require under difficult circeumstances—a man of business 
consulted as to the course which a tradesman in difficulties ought to 
pursue with regard to the interests of his creditors, are all called upon in 
a sense to administer justice, but they are not called upon to administer 
law, for no one of them has to deal, as is the case with judges and advo- 
cates, with precise rules and inflexible definitions. 

Such being the general nature of law, what is the character of its 
administration ? It may, probably, be asserted with as much confidence 
as such broad propositions ever deserve, that the degree of liberty which 
a nation enjoys may be tested by the degree in which the task of setting 
the law in motion is left to private persons, In our own country this 
practice prevails, with few exceptions, in all cases civil and criminal. 
Judges, barristers, and attorneys, are inactive, unless they are set in 
motion by private litigants who demand the application of the law to 
particular cases for the sake of obtaining some personal object. A man 
wishes to have the benefit of a contract, to receive compensation for a 
wrong, to get a criminal punished, and he applies to the judge appointed 
for that purpose to put the law in force. It is obviously necessary that 
the judge should hear what he has to say, and hence comes the necessity 
for professional advocates. 

This arrangement is so familiar that there is some danger of over- 
looking the fact that it is only one of several modes by which the, object 
of administering the law might be attained, each of which would require 
a corresponding theory of the duties of an advocate, For example, 
criminal justice might be, and in most countries actually is, regarded as 
a public, rather than a private matter. Instead of leaving private prose- 
cutors to detect and punish criminals, and accused persons to defend 
themselves to the best of their power, public officers might be appointed 
charged with the duty of examining into the whole truth on both sides, 
and of reporting the results of their inquiries to the judge and jury. 
Methods, more or less similar, might be adopted in civil causes. It 
might be said that the public at large has an interest in the administration 
of justice, and the judge might be charged with the duty of inquiring 
into the matter for himself, instead of deciding on what was said by the 
litigants and their witnesses. An illustration of this mode of proceeding 
is supplied by the Divorce Court, in which the judge has the power in 
certain cases of directing counsel to be instructed to guard, in the interest 
of the public, against collusion between the parties. If any principle of 
this kind were adopted, the advocate would cease to be, as at present, the 
represer tative of the litigant exclusively, and would become the repre- 
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sentative of the public. In that character he would have to discharge an 
entirely different set of duties from those which devolve upon him at 
present. 

The result is that the law is a system of strict definite rules, founded 
on the sentiment of justice, but in a large number of individual cases 
inevitably conflicting with that sentiment; that these rules are applied 
to individual cases on the requisition of private litigants and not other- 
wise, and that the advocate is the representative before the court or 
jury, as the case may be, of the private litigant who claims the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Such being the general character of the profession of an advocate, 
the first question which it suggests is, whether the obligations which it 
imposes are in their very nature of such a character that a conscientious 
man cught not to undertake them? Does the profession of an advocate 
place any one who acknowledges the obligation to be true and just in all 
his dealings, in the same position in which the profession of a hangman 
would place a man who believed capital punishments to be sinful, or the 
military profession would place a Quaker? The common sense and 
common experience of mankind answer that it does not; but why not? 
Why is it not wrong and unjust for a man to hold himself in readiness 
to say what is to be said in favour of any one who wishes to put the law 
in force against his neighbour? That every one who does so habitually 
must frequently take part in shocking the sentiment of justice, and in 
inflicting hardship often of the most grievous kind on individuals, follows 
from the observations already made on the nature of law. If a barrister 
succeeds in his profession, there can be little doubt that he will, in the 
course of his career, brand honest men with infamy; deprive lawful 
proprietors of their possessions; and possibly deprive innocent men not 
only of character and property, but of liberty and even of life? Why 
is it right to incur, without compulsion and of free choice, responsibilities 
(to call them by no heavier name) so tremendous? 

To answer such questions by appealing to the common sense and 
common practice of the world, is, for practical purposes, as wise as for 
other than practical purposes it is unsatisfactory. In order to give not 
merely a reason for disregarding such difficulties in practice, but an 
answer which removes them, it is necessary to go deep into the founda- 
tions of morality. The true answer is one which has already been 
shortly glanced at. It is that for purposes of action, and especially for 
the purpose of deciding on the morality of professions, we must assume 
that life isa good thing; or at least that, not being proved to be a bad 
one, it is to be treated as good. From this it follows that all callings 
which are proved by satisfactory evidence to be essential to the transaction 
of the affairs of life must also be treated as good, and that such defects as 
are shown by experience to be inseparable from their working prove not 
that they are bad, but that life itself is less beneficial than it would have 
been without them. 
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Thus the steps by which the profession of advocacy is justified are as 
follow:—We must act on the principle that life is a good thing; therefore, 
that the administration of the law, which is essential to the transaction 
of the affairs of life, is good; therefore, that advocacy, which is essential 
to the administration of the law, is good; therefore, that the shocks given 
by the practice of advocacy to the sentiment of justice, and the hardships 
inflicted by it on individuals, which are inseparable from advocacy, are 
drawbacks from its advantages, and not objections to its existence. 

The somewhat abstract character of these considerations may make 
some further illustration of them desirable. The objections made to 
advocacy are in principle the same as objections which might be urged 
against every pursuit in life. The profession of a physician is, perhaps, 
as useful as any other; yet how much might be urged against it. 
“ You,” it might be said to a young man setting out in his calling, “‘ are 
about to devote yourself to a systematic attack upon disease, and the 
systematic prolongation of human life. Have you ever considered what 
is involved in that? How many of the children whose entrance into life 
you protect will have reason to curse your skill, and to say with Job, 
‘Why died I not from the womb? Why did the knees prevent me, or 
why the breasts that I should suck?’ How often will it be your lot to 
protract the intolerable and useless anguish of incurable disease? How 
often will you be called upon to defeat the constitution of nature by 
relieving men from the consequences of their guilt, and enabling 
hardened sinners to continue to sin with comparative impunity ? . It will 
often be your lot to sentence to want, to wretchedness, perhaps to death, 
deserving families who would have been happy, if your skill had not 
prolonged the life of some wretch unfit to live; nay, you may save lives 
for the hangman, which but for you would have ended in comparative 
innocence and prosperity.” To every one who marries, such considerations 
might be addressed with still greater force. ‘“ You,” it might be said, “‘are 
going out of your way to give life to beings who in all probability will 
be eternally damned; and this you do without the slightest reference to 
their interests, and with no other object than that of gratifying your 
own affections and passjons.” No answer can possibly be given to these 
arguments except that which justifies the advocate, as well as the doctor 
and the husband. That answer is, “I am not prepared to creep into a 
corner, and to give up the life in which I find myself as an evil in itself. 
It may or may not be so, but I must, for practical purposes, adopt one 
view or the other; and, for various reasons, I think that it is wiser to 
adopt the cheerful one than to adopt the gloomy one.” If this principle 
is once laid down, it will follow that, as every one must choose his line of 
life on general rules, and with a view to general results, men may pro- 
perly marry, cure disease, and enforce the law ; because, on the whole, 
life, health, and law are good things, and not bad ones, though their 
advantages are not unmixed. 

If this general theory of the morality of advocacy is accepted, many of 
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the common objections to it fall to the ground at once. It puts an end 
to all questions about pleading on the wrong side: for to the advocate 
whose duty it is to administer law, the wrong side means the illegal side; 
and which side is legally right is a question which can be decided only by 
a competent court; and tle mode of arriving at a decision which courts of 
justice have deliberately adopted in this country is that of hearing all that 
can be said on both sides of the cases brought before them. No doubt it 
may be, and often is, morally wrong to exercise a legal right. It may be 
unmerciful, vindictive, grossly selfish, and abominably cruel to do so, but 
this is the concern of the litigant, not of the advocate. A legal right isa 
power put by society at large into the hands of a private person to be 
used at his discretion. The officers of the law, in their various degrees, 
enable him to use it, but there is no moral difference at all between the 
advocate who conducts to a successful termination a prosecution instituted 
from the vilest motives, and the judge who passes sentence on the verdict. 
No one blames the latter, nor ought any one to blame the former. 

Many persons would admit that this is, in theory, a sufficient justifica- 
tion of the profession of advocacy, but they would add, “‘ Whatever may 
be the theory, the practice is, in point of fact, unjustifiable. Barristers do 
not, as a rule, confine themselves to performing the duty which the law 
assigns them. They do twist evidence; they do, as far as they can, pervert 
and obscure the truth, and their standing and success in their profession is 
determined by the ability with which they contrive to do so.” 

This impression is as unjust as it is common. Its injustice is displayed 
most strikingly in the fact that it entirely overlooks the existence of a 
whole system of professional morality based upon the principles just 
stated, and rigidly enforced, not only by the authority of the judges, but 
by both the good and the bad qualities of the bar, by professional honour 
and esprit de corps on the one hand, and by personal rivalry and even 
jealousy on the other. It would be out of place to enter here upon 
a full description of this system, but it may be stated generally that its 
object is to maintain rigidly the representative character of the advocate. 
It forbids every expression and every form, either of statement or of 
interrogation, which would involve a surrender of that character, and 
make the advocate a partisan, instead of a professional agent. To attack 
private character without explicit instructions that the imputations made 
are true; to misstate the effect of evidence; to put to a jury a false 
view of the law; to attempt to mislead the court by garbling or 
misquoting cases; to insult or to attempt to confuse and bewilder a 
witness by a brutal manner or insolent questions ; are practices which 
are looked upon by barristers in the light in which tradesmen look upon 
sanding sugar and wetting tobacco. To judge from the representations 
given by popular writers, it would appear to be the common opinion that 
such practices are regarded, both by the bench and by the bar, as 
triumphs of ingenuity. In Mary Barton, for example, a trial for murder 
is introduced, in which the counsel for the prosecution asks a witness 
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for the prisoner a question which fills ten or twelve lines of print, which 
is so framed as to assert more than once that the prisoner is guilty, and 
that the witness is not only perjured, but bribed; and this question, 
it is asserted, was asked because the barrister saw, from the expression 
of the prosecutor’s face, how anxious he was that the prisoner should be 
convicted. 

With a little more knowledge of the profession which she was attack- 
ing, the kindly and warm-hearted authoress of this scene would have 
known that if there were at the bar any man brutal enough to ask such 
@ question, no judge who has sat on the bench in modern times could 
have permitted it to be asked; nor would any one, however brutal, have 
given the counsel on the other side the easy triumph of successfully pro- 
testing against it. No doubt, if the scene were anything like a fair repre- 
sentation of the morals of advocates, they would deserve to be described 
as men willing to let themselves out to commit judicial murders for a few 
guineas; but, strange as the assertion may appear, a profession which 
contains amongst its members as large a proportion of spirited and highly 
cultivated men as any other is not likely to overlook such infamy, and is 
not, in fact, in the habit of doing so. 

Such imputations as are conveyed in the passage just referred to are 
not merely unjust, but they are most injurious to the public, because 
they tend to bring the administration of justice into disrepute. Any one 
who has had much practical experience of criminal trials knows that no 
feature connected with them is more striking than the striking impar- 
tiality of the prosecuting counsel. To any one who has been personally 
concerned in the transaction of such business, this is not surprising. It 
is by no means true that a confident manner and cool nerves always, or 
even usually, accompany the callous brutality which would lead a man to 
wish to curry favour with a private prosecutor, who in all probability 
would never come into court again in any capacity, at the expense of 
conduct morally equivalent to a cowardly assassination. To prosecute 
a man on trial for his life is like performing a surgical operation, 
and a barrister in the one position is not much more likely to forget 
his responsibility, than a surgeon in the other. No one who has ever 
taken part coolly, deliberately, and with the fullest consciousness of 
the nature of his task in putting a fellow-creature to death, would burden 
his conscience with the recollection of unfair conduct in the discharge of 
such a duty for the contingent possibility of a future fee. The imputation 
referred to above is about as fair as a scene describing the readiness of a 
surgeon to let his knife slip at a critical moment, in order to humour an 
expectant heir. 

It would, of course, be absurd to claim for barristers a higher standard 
of morality than can be claimed for members of other professions, All 
that can be expected of any profession, viewed as a body corporate, 
is that its professional rules should stigmatize the abuses to which its 
members are specially tempted ; that the breach of the letter of such 
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rules should be punished or prevented, and that the neglect of their spirit 
should be visited with general disfavour. No one who has any practical 
acquaintance with the bar will doubt that in each of these points it does 
its duty at least as strictly as any other professional body. Indeed, the 
publicity of the profession makes its rules more stringent than those of 
any other walk of life, The authority of the judges, the stringency of 
the rules of evidence, and the vigilance of the counsel on the other side, 
are securities amply sufficient to make such scenes as novelists introduce 
into their stories impossible in real life. They certainly do not and 
cannot afford a security against disingenuousness—against malignant 
insinuations, gratuitous imputations artfully introduced into speeches, or 
a. harsh and brutal way of asking justifiable questions. In short, they 
strictly limit the sphere of an advocate’s discretion, but they do, and must 
of necessity, leave it to him whether he will use that discretion like a 
gentleman or-Jike a blackguard. In order to make out any real charge 
against the bar as a profession, it would be necessary to show that its 
general sentiment was favourable to the latter course; that, other things 
being equal, the blackguard and liar, by reason of his brutality and false- 
hood, was more honoured and more highly rewarded than the gentleman 
and man of honour. 

There is no doubt an impression that this is so, but it is not only 
false in fact, but is capable of being both explained and refuted. The 
explanation of it is simple. Everyone, except professional lawyers, forms 
his opinion of barristers either from personal experience, or from the 
newspapers, If he forms it from personal experience, he is almost sure to 
be influenced by the strongest prejudice. Litigation is in the nature of 
things exceedingly unpleasant. No one likes the man whom he has either 
sued or been sued by, and it would be strange if he did not dislike his 
representative even more than himself, Average human beings cannot be 
expected to judge quite candidly of a man who devotes all his energies to 
finding fault with them, to showing that they are in the wrong, to injuring 
their interests, or possibly their character ; the litigant is even less likely 
to be better satisfied with his own advocate—a man who treats him with 
irritating coolness, cuts his explanations short, takes his business out of his 
hands, and acts on the assumption that in an hour or two he takes in the 
whole bearings of a case over which his client has perhaps been poring for 
months. 

The judgment formed of barristers from the newspapers is also too un- 
favourable for a different set of reasons, People read newspapers, and 
especially the trials reported there, almost exclusively for amusement. 
The most important cases brought into court “ possess,” to use the repor- 
ter’s phrase, “no interest for the general public.” Mercantile causes of 
all kinds, questions about dispositions of property, actions between land- 
lord and tenant, proceedings about the rights and duties of public authori- 
ties, such as corporations, questions as to rights of way, local customs, 
and other matters which it would be tedious to mention, are amongst the 
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most important branches of litigation, and impose upon the advocates 
engaged in them their most laborious, and also their most lucrative duties ; 
but such matters as these are naturally passed over very shortly in the 
columns of newspapers. The cases which are reported there at full length 
are matters of a slightly scandalous kind. Actions for libel, assault, 
seduction, or breach of promise of marriage—actions by fraudulent bill 
discounters—horse causes in which whole days are spent in complicated 
perjury—and, in fact, every suit which could be classed under the general 
title of Fool v. Knave, are the cases which are reported and read, and 
from which the public form their notion as to what sort of people bar- 
risters are. These cases give far too low a notion cf advocacy, and of those 
who practise it. The litigants are usually both rogues and fools, they 
naturally resort to a low class of attorneys, who again have a natural 
affinity for the lowest kind of barrister. Those who have a special turn 
for this kind of business, and who are supposed to be the most dis- 
tinguished members of the profession by those who measure professional 
eminence by the frequency with which a man’s name appears in the news- 
paper, form a class which is small, disreputable, and shut out to a great 
extent from really high professional distinction. After a short experience 
of Westminster Hall, it would be easy for any one to recognize at a glance 
the members of this class. The callous insensibility, the brutal indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others, the hardened vulgarity which can never 
rise above a sort of metallic bombast, the unvarying mannerism which 
makes every speech, upon every subject, look like variations upon one 
tune, have almost always made their mark on the features, the tone of 
voice, and the very gait and gesture. It is from this small section of a 
noble profession that too many persons form their opinion of the whole of 
it; and it is not surprising that that opinion should be a low one. It is 
unfortunately true that there are amongst English barristers a certain 
number of ruffians as brutal and as false as any of their clients. It is, 
however, utterly untrue that these men are a fair specimen of their pro- 
fession. Where the bar is sufficiently numerous the principle of the 
division of labour allots the dirty work to those who are fit for it; but 
where the number is sma]ler—on most of the circuits, for example—such 
a class as that just described is not found; and the consequence is, that 
when a dirty cause has to be tried, it is tried in a comparatively inoffen- 
sive way. Reckless imputations are not made, witnesses are not brow- 
beaten, the judge knows that the counsel will not misstate evidence, 
or conduct the case so as to inflict needless pain and hurt the feelings 
or characters of absent persons. 

It is by no means true that in order to obtain this result any sacrifice 
of efficiency is necessary, or that the man who degrades himself into being 
the tool of another person’s malignity does his work better, or is more 
highly rewarded, than the man who knows and does his duty. The 
class referred to above are generally ignorant of law and destitute of 
education. They owe their success, such as it is, to plain sense and 
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a natural turn for public speaking; but these, though good gifts, are 
by no means enough to raise a man to the top of his profession. There is 
a point at which the higher qualities of the mind begin to tell upon pro- 
fessional prospects, and which is seldom if ever passed by those who are 
without them. Political life is one great avenue to the highest legal 
honours; but the mere forensic bully is unfit for Parliament. An 
assembly of gentlemen is not to be addressed in the spirit and with the 
stock of knowledge which make a bill-broking attorney fall down and 
worship the work of his own and his fellows’ briefs; and a man who has 
passed the best years of his life in bullying and swaggering with distin- 
guished success on one side of Westminster Hall, will find, when he con- 
trives to pass to the other, that men with better characters and better 
education, though of smaller natural ability, will become Attorney or 
Solicitor General, or take their seats on the bench, whilst he is still 
enjoying the privilege of making honest women blush for the gratification 
of the gaping fools who look upon him as a distinguished lawyer. 

Legal knowledge is another passport to high legal distinction ; but this 
is not only not usually associated with the sort of dirty eminence under 
consideration, but is hardly consistent with it. It takes years of study 
and thought to make a great lawyer, and when a man is ascertained to be 
one he will have something better to do than to be at the orders of every 
wretched pettifogger who can cook up an action for an assault or an illegal 
distress, A man who chooses to take up the petty line of business may 
do so; but if he does, he sacrifices the prospect of rising beyond a petty 
level. 

The general character of litigation is in itself a proof that it cannot be 
advantageously conducted by dishonest men. It is one of the foolish 
errors into which people are led by the wish to look knowing, to assert 
that litigation is generally dishonest. In fact, it is an uncommon thing for 
people to go to law unless, whether right or wrong, they have a substantial 
reason for doing so. No doubt a certain proportion of legal proceedings 
arise out of mere spite, fomented, possibly, by rogues who wish to profit 
by it. But these cases form the exceptions. There is in every large 
nation a vast mass of substantial litigation, which is produced by various 
causes. Such, for example, is the irregular, informal manner in which 
people do business when they have confidence in each other, and the fact 
that unforeseen events often disturb that confidence, and make it necessary 
to put a precise construction on words and acts which never had any pre- 
cise meaning. Another great source of it is to be found in misunderstand- 
ings, which may begin in perfect good faith, but go on increasing and 
widening till they assume the. form of quarrels, which it is absolutely 
necessary to settle judicially. Bond fide disputes upon matters of fact are 
a third source of litigation. Whether a man was in his right mind when 
he made a will; what really occurred between two persons who have 
different impressions of the same transaction ; what was the cause of a 
railway accident; whether or not it was produced by the negligence of the 
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company’s servants,—these, and other questions of the same sort, are 
specimens of the inevitable intricacy of human affairs—an intricacy 
which unavoidably causes differences of opinion between . perfectly 
honourable men. 

When such questions as these are under discussion, a bond fide litigant 
does not wish to have his claim advocated as if he were a rogue and a cheat. 
He wishes to win, not merely because he wants the money, but because 
he wants his rights, and he therefore prefers a man of honour for his 
representative. It is only in novels that people engage in lawsuits with 
the conviction that they are in the wrong. In real life there is nothing of 
which they are more firmly convinced than that they are right, and that 
if the truth came out it would secure their triumph. So much is this the 
case that it furnishes an answer, independent of that already given, to the 
common charge against advocacy, that the advocate has to plead on the 
wrong side. All that he knows of either side is contained in his own 
brief, and it must be a very singular brief indeed if it does not establish 
the claim of the person on whose behalf it is delivered in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. No one, or hardly anyone, is ever wrong on his own 
showing. If he were, he would not come into court. 

Of the many foolish things that are said about the bar, few are more 
foolish than the common assertion that moral vices, such as impudence, 
coarseness, and lying, are useful to a lawyer. In fact, honesty is the best 
policy in that, in precisely the same sense as in other professions. Each 
of the three vices first named is on the whole injurious to a man’s legal 
prospects. Impudence is often confounded with the pessession of strong 
nerves—the advantage of which no one disputes; but it isin reality quite a 
different thing. It is no more than insensibility to shame, arising from the 
absence of that internal warning which holds a man back from doing what 
is wrong, or makes him feel ashamed of himself if he does; but how is this 
an advantage to any one? It can only be one in the supposition that to 
do the shameful thing, which modesty withholds a man from doing, is an 
advantage; but the contrary of this has been already sufficiently shown. 
Impudence is very like imperfect bodily senses; it consists not in an excess 
of courage, but in a want of sensibility, and is a most serious defect both 
in speaking and in the examination of witnesses. It is impossible to do 
either of these things well unless the speaker can establish sympathy 
between himself and those whom he is addressing, and to this consider- 
able sensibility is indispensable. An impudent man does not feel whether 
the judge and the jury are listening to him or not, nor has he any notion 
of the impression which he is making. He cannot feel for the witness 
whom he examines, and, therefore, never examines him well, for he does 
not see how his questions affect him. The same may be said to a great 
extent of coarseness, which has, moreover, the additional disadvantage of 
disgusting those who listen to it. 

The notion that disregard to truth is an advantage to a barrister, is 
of all the spiteful commonplaces which people take a foolish pleasure in 
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repeating upon the subject, the most absurd. The silly jokes about brief- 
lessness, which were certainly threadbare twenty and probably a hundred 
years ago, appear to have created an impression that a barrister is a sort 
of educated beggar, absolutely dependent on all his clients, jointly and 
severally, with no character to lose, and bound down to an abject sub- 
serviency to every one who gives him a brief, in respect of every brief 
which he receives. Such notions, childish as they are, afford the only 
possible explanation of the impression as to the advantage which a bar- 
rister is supposed to derive from acquiring a reputation for falsehood. 
In fact, such a reputation is, apart from its infamy, a most serious 
calamity. A man suspected of that vice is never trusted, either by the 
judges or by the bar; and no one who does not know by practical 
experience how much the despatch of business depends on the existence 
of such confidence, can estimate the loss which the want of it inflicts. 
Suppose a man has promised an attorney that he will personally attend a 
particular case, and leaves it at the last moment to his junior ;—is that 
likely to prolong their connection? Suppose a judge detects him in mis- 
stating the effect of an affidavit, and on all subsequent occasions insists on 
his reading his affidavits straight through—is that likely to make him a 
pleasant person to deal with? Suppose that after giving a promise to the 
counsel on the other side to produce a particular witness, or to make a 
particular admission, he refuses to do so—is he likely to be trusted with 
confidence in return? The simple truth is, that advocacy is neither more 
nor less moral than other professions. It is a practical expedient devised 
as the best mode of doing @ very difficult thing, namely, administering the 
law. It shares with all other human pursuits the reproach of doing harm 
as well as good, though on the whole it does good. It possesses a high 
and strict standard of professional morality, which is, however, evaded by 
a noisy and conspicuous section of its members; and it gives its prizes 
to those who have the intellectual and physical strength to win them; but 
in attaining them the possession of the principal moral virtues are a con- 
siderable, though not an indispensable assistance, 
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CrviLizaTIon rests on hunger. Whatever part Mr. Darwin's Struggle for 
Existence may have played in the development of the animal creation, it 
has certainly had no mean place in the development of man. The 
recurring and unfailing stimulus which the stomach supplies, lies at the 
root of all those energetic efforts by which men gradually advance from 
ignorance to knowledge, from impotence to full dominion over nature. 
Without the necessity of eating, they would probably never have exerted, 
they would never even have discovered, half their powers. Men ought, 
therefore, to be hungry. Failing appetite, the human race had been a 
failure altogether. 

Accordingly, a continual demand for food has been attained in man’s 
construction. He carries his task-master within him, and, spite of his 
laziness, becomes a working animal. No inconsiderable achievement 
this! Nor is it the less admirable, because, in the nature of things, it 
must be. That nature of things itself is admirable. 

We must eat, because we are not the possessors, but only the users, of 
the power which we exercise. We draw from nature at once our sub- 
stance, and the force by which we operate upon her; being, so far, parts of 
her great system, immersed in it for a short time and to a small extent. 
Enfolding us, as it were, within her arms, Nature lends us her forces to 
expend; we receive them, and pass them on, giving them the impress of our 
will, and bending them to our designs, for a little while + and then 
Yes; then it is all one. The great procession pauses not, nor flags a 
moment, for our fall. The powers which Nature lent to us she resumes 
to herself, or lends, it may be, to another: the use which we have made 
of them, or might have made and did not, written in her book for ever. 





Nature folds us in her arms—and feeds us with milk. Scattered 
through the animal and vegetable kingdoms lie the various substances 
which are blended in the mother’s breast. Man, guided by a native 
instinct, which his highest refinement and most perfect knowledge can but 
sanction and develop, gathers these substances together, to make from them 
a sustenance that almost exactly repeats his earliest food. Regarding the 
essential elements, and overlooking the accidents of form and mode, we 
may strictly say that man, wherever he is rightly nourished, is fed on 
milk. And, indeed, in whatever form the food may be taken by the mouth, 
the blood is fed on milk at all times. The main result of the digestive 
elaboration which they undergo, is to reduce all viands to a milk-like 
fluid—chyle. ‘ Moreover,” says an eloquent author, “nature, the mighty 
mother, offers herself breastwise to all her little natures; she swells in 
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landscape and undulating hill with mammary tenderness; each creation is 
a dug held forth to a younger creature; and milk is thus again a.symbol 
of the food and feeding which are everywhere.” * 

But what then is milk? It is a combination of several very different 
ingredients, each one of which has its own part to play in the living body. 
Besides water (which constitutes about nine-tenths of it), milk contains 
casein, the substance out of which the cheese is made; fat, which yields 
the butter; sugar, which is sometimes extracted, and is then known as 
“sugar of milk;” and, lastly, various salts, the principal being common 
dinner salt, and phosphate of lime or bone earth. 

Any food on which man can live a healthy life, must contain virtually 
the same ingredients :—a substance similar to cheese, and known by the 
general term albuminous ; fat; sugar, or starch; earthy matter, or salts ; 
and water. These are not the only essentials of food, but they are the 
chief. 

That we need in our food flesh-like matter, to renew our wasting flesh, 
and earthy matter, to make strong our bones, is evident. But why should 
we need also fat, or starch, or sugar, especially the latter, of which our 
bodies do not seem to consist at all? 

We may perhaps obtain a clue to the purpose which sugar serves when 
taken as food, by observing what occurs in it when placed in corresponding 
circumstances, external to the body. If a solution of sugar is kept in a 
warm atmosphere, exposed to the air, and a small quantity of yeast be 
added, we know that it ferments ; the sugar resolves itself into carbonic 
acid and alcohol, and the yeast grows. Here are two opposite processes 
going on together, and mutually connected—the decomposition of the 
sugar (which is attended with the absorption of oxygen), and the growth of 
the yeast. We will not ask at present which of these processes is the 
eause of the other; it is enough that they take place together, and that, 
at least, the growth will not go on, if the sugar be not decomposed. 

Now the yeast is composed of the same matter of which our own 
bodies mainly consist. Like them, it is an albuminous substance: and it 
grows, as we have seen, on condition of the waste and decomposition—in 
fact, the partial burning away—of sugar. May it not be, then, that our 
bodies also grow—are made to increase or live—on the same condition? 
and that the sugar, taken as food, wastes and is burnt away within the 
system; while by its means, the other, yeast-like, elements of our food 
develop into more life? 

This would be simply the same thing occurring in the body, that 
occurs without. We,may, therefore, well believe that such mutually 
dependent decomposition of sugar and growth of albumen take place in 
the system, though perhaps, as yet, it can hardly be said to be proved. 
The fact that starch is converted into sugar in the body, before any fur- 
ther use is made of it, renders the idea more probable. It is not meant 
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landscape and undulating hill with mammary tenderness; each creation is 
a dug held forth to a younger creature; and milk is thus again a.symbol 
of the food and feeding which are everywhere.” * 

But what then is milk? It is a combination of several very different 
ingredients, each one of which has its own part to play in the living body. 
Besides water (which constitutes about nine-tenths of it), milk contains 
casein, the substance out of which the cheese is made; fat, which yields 
the butter; sugar, which is sometimes extracted, and is then known as 
“sugar of milk;” and, lastly, various salts, the principal being common 
dinner salt, and phosphate of lime or bone earth. 

Any food on which man can live a healthy life, must contain virtually 
the same ingredients :—a substance similar to cheese, and known by the 
general term albuminous ; fat; sugar, or starch; earthy matter, or salts ; 
and water. These are not the only essentials of food, but they are the 
chief. 

That we need in our food flesh-like matter, to renew our wasting flesh, 
and earthy matter, to make strong our bones, is evident. But why should 
we need also fat, or starch, or sugar, especially the latter, of which our 
bodies do not seem to consist at all? 

We may perhaps obtain a clue to the purpose which sugar serves when 
taken as food, by observing what occurs in it when placed in corresponding 
circumstances, external to the body. If a solution of sugar is kept in a 
warm atmosphere, exposed to the air, and a small quantity of yeast be 
added, we know that it ferments ; the sugar resolves itself into carbonic 
acid and alcohol, and the yeast grows. Here are two opposite processes 
going on together, and mutually connected—the decomposition of the 
sugar (which is attended with the absorption of oxygen), and the growth of 
the yeast. We will not ask at present which of these processes is the 
cause of the other; it is enough that they take place together, and that, 
at least, the growth will not go on, if the sugar be not decomposed. 

Now the yeast is composed of the same matter of which our own 
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and that the sugar, taken as food, wastes and is burnt away within the 
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develop into more life? 

This would be simply the same thing occurring in the body, that 
occurs without. We.may, therefore, well believe that such mutually 
dependent decomposition of sugar and growth of albumen take place in 
the system, though perhaps, as yet, it can hardly be said to be proved. 
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that the process of digestion, in this respect, is the same as fermentation, 
but siniply that it is analogous. There is nothing in the body that cor- 
responds strictly to the cells of yeast, nor do the sugar and starch of the 
food ferment: although carbonic acid is formed from them, alcohol is not. 

But whether this view be true or not, it presents to us an idea, long ago 
suggested by Liebig, and of the truth of which there scarcely exists any 
reasonable doubt: namely, that our food consists of two portions essen- 
tially distinct—one designed to furnish the materials of our bodies, the 
other designed to furnish force. Liebig fixed his attention chiefly on the 
heat, which man, in common with the other warm-blooded animals, pro- 
duces, and which amounts on an average to 38° in temperate climates, and 
in cold climates to much more; the heat of human blood, in health, being 
everywhere about 98° Fahrenheit. Accordingly, Liebig divided food into 
the two classes of tissue-forming and heat-producing substances; the 
former comprising the albuminous materials, with a cettain proportion of 
the oleaginous, or fatty ; the latter, or heat-producers, comprising the 
greater proportion of the oleaginous substances, and all the sugar and the 
starch. All the structures of our body, with the exception of the fat 
deposited in certain parts (which can hardly be regarded as essential when 
the animal is considered in respect to its active powers), consist of, or 
largely contain, albuminous materials. 

But what, then, distinguishes these “albuminous” materials? Chiefly 
this: that ‘they contain nitrogen, from which fat, and starch, and sugar 
are entirely free. Nitrogenous substances are found in all our organs. 
We can partly see a reason for this in the characters which nitrogen pos- 
sesses. Of all known bodies, it is that which most strongly tends to the 
gaseous state, and which constitutes, accordingly, the most unstable com- 
pounds. The activity, or proneness to change, of animal bodies, seems 
to depend chiefly on the presence of nitrogen within them, and its in- 
veterate tendency to escape, and to become free again. ‘‘ The mobility of 
nitrogen,” says Dr. George Wilson, “ makes it pre-eminently the modi- 
fier of the living organism. Like a half-reclaimed gipsy from the wilds, 
it is ever seeking to be free again ; and not content with its own freedom, 
is ever tempting others, not of gipsy blood, to escape from thraldom. 
Like a bird of strong beak and broad wing, whose proper place is the sky, 
it opens the door of its aviary, and rouses and flutters the other and more 
peaceful birds, till they fly with it, although they soon part company.” 
The ordinary cotton, which remains so permanent under all conditions, 
and even burns so slowly, differs from the explosive gun-cotton, chiefly 
by the addition of nitrogen to the latter. And this may illustrate 
the difference between the slow-changing sugar, starch, or fat, and the 
quickly-decomposing, force-exerting muscle. 

It is curious to observe, in respect to nitrogen, how the very same 
qualities fit one element for purposes apparently the most opposed. Asa 
gas, nitrogen is passive, inoperative, almost entirely free from tendencies 
of any kind, and fit therefore to be a mere diluent of the too-powerful 
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oxygen. It is the fluid in which our vital air is dissolved, as we mix 
potent substances with water, to moderate and equalize their force. 
Combined, on the other hand, into the solid form, nitrogen becomes full 
of intense activity, and constitutes substances which are fitted, by their 
extreme liability to change, to become the instruments of sensation or 
of will. 

Nor is it uninteresting to note that, in these respects, oxygen presents 
characters exactly the reverse. This element is active and prone to change 
in its free or gaseous state, tending to oxidize every substance that is 
capable of undergoing that process; it is passive and stable when com- 
bined. Surely in these deep relations, and in the adjustment of the living 
body to their demands, we have glimpses of a profound harmony and a 
far-reaching adaptation, the full recognition of which might raise to a 
worthier level our conception of creative wisdom. 

The non-albuminous portions of our food—the sugars, starches, fats— 
are also fitted by their chemical relations for the part they serve. Less 
prone to change than the nitrogen-containing bodies, they yet have a 
tendency to undergo changes of their own. They tend to unite with 
oxygen, this union being much facilitated by the presence of the albumi- 
nous bodies, which, changing more readily, give them as it were a start. 
Sugar and starch consist of equal values of oxygen and hydrogen (the 
proportion which forms water), and about the same amount of carbon. 
They are called, therefore, carbo-hydrates (that is, carbon-waters), and 
may probably be rightly regarded as water containing carbon diffused 
through it. Thus the carbon readily attracts oxygen to itself, and forms 
carbonic acid: carbonic acid and water being the products of their decay 
or burning. Fat and oils, of every kind, also consist of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, but in them the oxygen is in less proportion. They are 
not merely water and carbon, but if there be any water in them, then 
both carbon and hydrogen must be considered as diffused through it. 
Accordingly, these oleaginous substances, in their burning, take up more 
oxygen, and give out more force. Any one (who likes) may prove this 
fact by taking, on a cold day, a glass of cod-liver oil, and seeing how warm 
it makes him. 

Thus as the escape of nitrogen seems to give their primary activity 
to the organs of the body, so the absorption of oxygen gives rise to the 
force which the subsidiary portions of the food supply. The heat of the 
body is derived from oxidation; not, however, of the carbo-hydrates and 
fats alone, but, in their turn, of all its structures too: for these, either in 
the act of fulfilling or after they have fulfilled their functions, are partly 
burned with oxygen as well. 

Tn these processes—the casting forth of nitrogen, and uniting with 
oxygen, each of them being a source of force within the body—consists 
emphatically the animal life. And thus we recognize the relation of the 
vegetable to the animal world, as the great preparer of its food. For the 
plant performs processes the very reverse of these. It combines nitrogen 
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with its tissues, and forms albuminous bodies ;* it gives off oxygen, sepa- 
rating it from carbonic acid, and thus forms starchy bodies and fat. By 
this means it provides a store of force-containing materials for the animal's 
use ; all the principal elements concerned are placed in their active state; 
the carbon and oxygen tending to unite, the nitrogen tending to liberate 
itself! There is a store of force here which the animal needs only to 
appropriate, to give it power to act. 

Food is force. The transference of vegetable matter to the animal, in 
its cating, is like the placing a tense spring within a watch. The animal 
structure is the mechanism, and the force which is in the food, operating 
through it, produces the animal functions as its results. The plants are 
our purveyors; they gather strength for us from the air and earth, reducing 
the impalpable and evanescent forces of light and heat into solid and 
enduring forms, in which we can grasp them with our hands, and consume 
them with our teeth, appropriate them to our own substance, and make 
them our immediate servants. The advancing army of animal existence 
bears in its train a commissariat which turns to best account the resources 
of all lands, and whose system never breaks down. 

But the non-nitrogenous elements of food have other offices besides 
that of producing force. Fat is essential to the formation of every 
structure in the body, especially of the brain and nervous system, which 
consist in great part of a peculiar fat combined with phosphorus. It is 
present also in great quantity, wherever specially active growth and 
development of cells are taking place. Accordingly it exists largely in 
the yolk of the egg, one-third of which is composed of oil. This oil gives 
the yolk its yellow colour and rich taste; it seems to be especially used 
in the development of the blocd cells. Fat is essential also to the right 
digestion of all food; and there are many facts which prove that an 
insufficiency of fat or oily matters in the food tends to produce scrofulous 
disease. In Iccland, where all the other conditions which favour that 
affection exist in great intensity, but the food of the people contains an 
immense quantity of fat, scrofula is scarcely known. Thus, although fat 
is chiefly consumed in cold countries to act as fuel, and to supply the 
enormous amount of heat required in them, yet its use is universal. If 
the inhabitants of the arctic regions gorge themselves with animal blubber, 
those of the tropics season their lighter dishes with vegetable oils, which 
those climates yield in especial abundance. It may be that the soft fluid 
acts as a corrective to the watery, pungent, acid, and cool things which 
are so refreshing to the frame. So we add oil to salads. 

Starch and sugar, too, have other parts to play besides being directly 
consumed to furnish force. By the separation of oxygen from them in 





* This nitrogen, however, is not absorbed from the air. It is derived by the plant 
only from the chemical compounds which nitrogen forms; and chiefly from the 
volatile ammonia (the pungent “ spirit oi hartshorn ”) in the air, and tom the salts of 
nitric acid in the soil. 
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the body, they may be converted into fat; but the presence of a certain 
amount of fat in the food is essential to this process. Boussingault 
found, by experiments on animals, that starchy matters (such as potatoes) 
will not fatten, unless a little fat be also given with them. When this 
is done, fat is accumulated in much greater amount than the quantity 
consumed. Bees, too, if fed upon sugar alone, cannot long continue 
to form wax; but if a minute portion of fat be added to the sugar, 
much more wax continues to be secreted than the fat could supply. The 
instinct, therefore, which leads us to mix butter with potatoes is justified 
by physiology. 

Sugar, also, by forming an acid within the digestive system, acts the 
part of a solvent upon the other food, and by mixing with the albuminous 
and earthy matters, causes them to be more easily absorbed. So the egg 
contains a small proportion of sugar, which aids in the absorption of 
lime from the shell, to form the bony fabric of the chick. It does not 
follow from this, however, that the free use of sugar in its separate form is 
desirable. The ordinary articles of vegetable food contain sugar (or 
starch, which in the body is converted into sugar), in large proportion ; 
and there is good reason to believe that in its naturally-combined form it 
is both more easily digested, and more available for the purposes of nutri- 
tion, than when crystallized. And further, being almost the lowest form 
of all the organic substances which are suitable for food, and that which 
yields the least force in its oxidation, sugar in excess is not well borne by 
the system: it seems to squander the energies of the assimilating appara- 
tus, diverting to the less highly vitalized and less nutritious substance, the 
force which should be devoted to the elaboration of the more powerful and 
more essential articles of food. The ordinary sugar of commerce, more- 
over, derived from the sugar-cane, is not capable of being directly applied 
to physiological purposes. Cane-sugar is converted within the body into 
another kind of sugar, resembling that derived from the grape, before it 
can enter into the circuit of the vital changes. This modification involves 
no other change of composition than the taking into combination a little 
more water. The form of sugar which results is called glucose, and is 
more easily fermentable than cane-sugar. Their relative composition is— 
cane-sugar, 12 of carbon to 12 of water; grape sugar, 12 of carbon to 14 
of water. 

Thus the main current of our life flows on. The organic elements of 
the food, in their two great forms, supply us on the one hand with the sub- 
stance we appropriate, and on the other, with the power by which we 
live, and the heat which makes us glow with vital warmth. But other 
elements, besides these, are needful. In its highest flights, life does not 
utterly forsake the ground; the human body, depending upon inorganic 
salts for its existence, confesses its origin in dust. Common minerals— 
iron, sulphur, phosphorus, soda, potash, lime, and others—circulate in the 
blood, or are garnered in the various tissues. And these also are furnished 
in the food, the various vegetable products containing them in varying 
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quantities. The instinctive choice of certain articles of food, which 
characterizes, sometimes, whole nations, seems often to be determined by 
the presence or absence of certain of these elements. The potato, for 
example, contains but little lime, and in Ireland, where it has become the 
staple article of food, the water is largely impregnated with lime, owing 
to the nature of the soil. The importance of the saline ingredients of food 
is proved by an experiment made by the French academicians, who fed a 
dog, daily, on half a pound of boiled flesh that had been previously soaked 
in water and pressed ; in the course of forty-three days the animal had lost 
one quarter of its weight, and after fifty-five days its emaciation was 
extreme.* 

The inorganic materials exist in the body in two forms; partly com- 
bined in minute proportions with the albuminous substances, and partly 
in the form of salts simply dissolved in the fluids. The total quantity of 
salts contained in the blood is seven or eight parts in the thousand, of 
which common salt, the chloride of sodium, constitutes about the half. 
Various of these inorganic materials serve evident uses in the economy. 
Lime, for instance, united with phosphoric acid, gives solidity to the bones. 
The alkaline salts also play an important part. Through being alkaline, 
the blood holds its albumen in solution, and more readily absorbs the 
digested food, which has been rendered acid by the gastric juice. The 
alkalies also promote the oxidation and removal of the worn-out materials 
which the blood carries to the lungs, and there casts off. The chloride of 
sodium furnishes hydrochloric acid to the stomach, while its free soda 
goes to constitute the bile, and other alkaline secretions. It has been 
found that cows, with whose food no salt was mingled, after some months 
lost their hair, and fell into bad condition. And the almost universal 
desire for this substance, among both men and animals, indicates its 
physiological necessity. Travellers in Africa have described the intense 
longing for salt, which a continued use of vegetable food without it in- 
duces. Yet it is curious that in certain countries, salt is not consumed. 
Professor Johnston mentions as instances of this, the South-Western part 
of Africa, and Berezov, in Siberia. Whether an extraordinary supply of 
salt is otherwise furnished in these districts, has not been ascertained. 

But of all the inorganic elements, none seem to exhibit so striking an 
adaptation to become a constituent of the organic body as phosphorus. 
The peculiar characters of this substance, fitting it for vital uses, were 
first described by Professor Graham, the present Master of the Mint; and 
Dr. G. Wilson has since illustrated the subject with all the acuteness of his 
searching intellect and the wealth of his graceful fancy. f 

Phosphorus, in its common and first discovered form, is a soft, semi- 
transparent substance, resembling wax; it shines even at the freezing- 
point of water, melts a hundred degrees below the boiling point of that 
liquid, bursts into flame in the air at a temperature a little higher, and 





* Dr. Letheby. ¢ Edinburgh Essays, 1856. 
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yields a thick white smoke, condensing into a snow of phosphoric acid. It 
is so inflammable that it can be preserved with safety only under water, 
and there is scarcely a chemist who has not been in some degree a martyr 
to its flames. It is so poisonous that not a year passes without some poor 
child falling a victim to the small portion which it thoughtlessly eats 
from a lucifer match, and without some uncautioned lucifer-match-maker 
suffering the prolonged tortures of slow poisoning which its daily adminis- 
tration in minute doses infallibly occasions. It reacts so powerfully 
upon the air in which it is permitted to fume, that it changes its oxygen 
into the energetic oxidizing, deodorizing, and bleaching agent which is 
known as ozone. In a word, it exhibits in an intense degree an affinity or 
tendency to combine, alike with metals and non-metals, and strikingly 
alters each by its union with it. 

In so far, then, as mobility, or susceptibility of various changes, is 
concerned, no one will question the fitness of phosphorus to become an 
organismal element. But till recently we had not discovered that it can 
change this mobile, restless condition, for one of passive indifference and 
great stability. Phosphorus is now known to exist in no fewer than five 
distinct forms, besides that above described, which is called the vitreous, or 
glassy phosphorus. The most interesting of these other forms is that of a 
red, non-crystalline solid, the properties of which are in most marked con- 
trast to all that were before supposed to characterize this substance. It 
does not shine at the heat of freezing water, nor melt even at that of boil- 
ing water. It exhales at ordinary temperatures no vapour and no odour, 
nor does it become oxidized in the air, nor change it into ozone. It is not 
poisonous, even when directly administered in doses a hundred times greater 
than those which are fatal with vitreous phosphorus, and it may be handled 
with impunity. Towards other elements it shows in general a singular 
indifference; nor is it till it is raised to a temperature of 500° Fahren- 
heit (or some 470° above the heat necessary to make vitreous phosphorus 
begin to burn), that it starts into activity, bursting into flame, and yielding 
phosphoric acid. It appears to owe its peculiarities to the presence in it 
of much latent heat, so that it differs from vitreous phosphorus as steam 
does from water, or water from ice; for it is most easily produced by long 
maintenance of the common phosphorus at a temperature below 490°, and 
when heated above this point, it suddenly bursts into vapour, changing, 
with evolution of heat, into the familiar modification of the element. 

Here, then, is an element which can imperceptibly and quickly pass 
from a condition of great chemical activity to one of great chemical 
inertness. In virtue of this character, phosphorus “ may follow the blood 
in its changes, may oxidize in the one great set of capillaries, and be 
indifferent to oxygen in the other; may occur in the brain, in the vitreous 
form, changing as quickly as the intellect or imagination demands, and 
literally flaming that thoughts may breathe and words may burn; and may 
be present in the bones in its amorphous form, content like an impassive 
caryatid, to sustain upon its unwearied shoulders the mere dead weight of 
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stones of flesh. And what is here said of the brain as contrasted with 
the bones, will apply equal or similar force to many other organs of the 
body. All throughout the living system, we may believe that phosphorus 
is found at the centres of vital action in the active condition, and at 
its outlying points in the passive condition. In the one case it is like the 
soldier with his loaded musket pressed to his shoulder and his finger on 
the trigger, almost anticipating the command to fire; in the other it is like 
the same soldier with his unloaded weapon at his side standing at ease.” 

Further, phosphorus forms with oxygen a powerful acid, capable even 
of abstracting water from sulphuric acid, and yet perfectly unirritating to 
the organic textures. Taking up varying quantities of water, phosphoric 
acid assumes no fewer-than three distinct forms, which will unite with 
one, two, or three atoms of alkali respectively, giving an acid, neutral or 
alkaline reaction. Thus it is available for the most varied uses in the 
body. “A child is beginning to walk, and the bones of its limbs must 
be strengthened and hardened; phosphoric acid, accordingly, carries with 
it three units of lime to them, and renders them solid and firm. - But the 
bones of its skull must remain comparatively soft and yielding, for it has 
many a fall, and the more elastic these bones are, the less will it suffer 
when its head strikes a hard object; so that in them we may suppose the 
phosphoric acid to retain but two units of lime, and to form a softer, less 
consistent solid. And the cartilages of the ribs must be still more supple 
and elastic, so that in them the phosphoric acid may be supposed to be 
combined with but one unit of base. On the other hand, its teeth must 
be harder than its hardest bones, and a new demand is made on the lime- 
phosphates to associate themselves with other lime-salts (especially fluoride 
of calcium), to form the cutting edges and grinding faces of the incisors 
and molars. All the while also, the blood must be kept alkaline, that 
oxidation of the tissues may be promotéd, and albumen retained in solu- 
tion; and yet it must not be too alkaline, or tissues and albumen will both 
be destroyed, and the carbonic acid developed at the systemic capillaries 
will not be exchanged for oxygen when the blood is exposed to that gas at 
the lungs. So phosphoric acid provides a salt containing two units of 
soda and one of water, which is sufficiently alkaline to promote oxidation, 
dissolve albumen, and absorb carbonic acid, and yet holds the latter so 
loosely, that it instantly exchanges it for oxygen when it encounters that 
gas in the pulmonary capillaries. Again, the flesh juice must be kept acid 
(perhaps, as has been suggested, in electro-polar opposition to the alkalinity 
of the blood, as affecting the transmission of the electrical currents which 
are now known to traverse the tissues), and phosphoric acid providesa salt, 
containing two units of water, and one of potash, which secures the requi- 
site acidity.” 

“ Chemical unions have been compared to marriages, and chemical 
compounds to wedded pairs. If the comparison is accepted, then the 
great majority of the mineral acids are monogamists, and wedded each to 
a single base: but phosphoric acid, like an eastern patriarch, has the 
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privilege, if he pleases, of wedding three bases, although he is often 
satisfied with two, and can cheerfully content himself with one. Or, to 
vary the figure more expressively, the ordinary acids are like the Hindoos 
under the domination of caste, and when hired as servants stipulate to 
carry but one thing, and the minimum weight of that; phosphoric acid is 
an English servant of all work, lifting three loads at a time, of any three 
things that require to be lifted, and willing at all times to make himself 
generally useful.” 

These characters of phosphorus, besides their own immediate interest, 
are, as we shall see, most suggestive in relation to the question of food in 
its widest sense. For the nitrogen-containing bodies are characterized 
also by a capacity for assuming a great variety of distinct forms, which 
serve very different physiological purposes, with very slight changes of 
composition. They exist in the blood in two chief forms—that of albumen 
and that of fibrine. The former of these is comparatively little prone to 
change; the latter readily alters its condition, coagulating on exposure 
to the air. A great variety also of these substances is found in food, each 
separate species of plant containing its own peculiar nitrogenous element, 
distinguished by a slight variety of properties. But we must hasten on. 
Of the water, which not only forms a part, but is, indeed, the chief con- 
stituent of all our food (as it is also of the entire body, constituting three- 
fourths of our weight), we need not speak further. Although it is the 
most important of all alimentary substances, and the entire withdrawal 
of it from the food produces more intolerable sufferings and speedier death 
than any other kind of starvation, yet so far as we at present know, its 
office, as a food, is simple. It seems to be a diluent or menstruum only, 
facilitating changes in which it has itself no share. Perhaps we might 
say that water is to the body what nitrogen is to the atmosphere, the 
passive solvent in which the active elements are distributed, and by means 
of which their activity is at once elicited and controlled. The free use of 
water, however, greatly promotes various secretions, causing an increase 
not only in their liquid portion, but also in their solid constituents. 

There is another class of substances met with in our natural food, 
which experience has proved to be of the utmost value, although the mode 
of their action is not understood—the organic acids, and fresh vegetable 
juices. The desire for fruits and fresh vegetables, which becomes an 
intense longing when they have been for some time withheld, as those 
who have made long voyages at sea can testify, has its root in a real want 
of the system. Lime-juice, assisted by other rational measures, has 
banished scurvy from the navy; and further proof of the necessity of 
these substances for healthy nutrition is furnished by facts which still 
occur. Dr. Carpenter has called attention to the circumstance that during 
the year that followed the potato famine in Ireland, when the high price 
of vegetables prevented their use as an article of diet to a considerable 
extent, scurvy broke out in many of the English poorhouses. And there 
is no doubt that too scanty a supply of vegetables, though it may not 
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produce actual disease, undermines the health, and increases the risk of 
many affections, Not very long ago a patient was admitted into Guy’s 
Hospital with fractured leg. The limb was placed in the most favour- 
able circumstances for uniting. The diet was liberal, and of the most 
nourishing kind, containing bread, and meat, and porter in abundance. 
But no union took place. Fresh vegetables were prescribed to the full 
extent of appetite, and new bone began at once to be deposited. 

Nothing is more truly unscientific than the prolonged enforcement of 
an exclusive diet of bread and meat for weak digestion. It has happened 
more than once in our own knowledge that a person suffering from dys- 
pepsia, for which a rigid diet has been prescribed, has yielded to tempta- 
tion, and indulged in a free and varied and most anti-digestive meal ; and 
the dyspepsia has disappeared from that time forth. This fact, however, 
says nothing in favour of habitual indulgence. 

Instinct or natural desire is, generally—perhaps in health it is almost 
always—a good index to the food that is best. In many cases of disease 
it is an invaluable guide to the articles best adapted to the patient’s state. 
But this is not always the case. In some instances, as where sugar is 
found in excess within the system—where the flesh runs away in sugar as 
it were—the desire for fruits is intense, but its gratification is very 
hurtful. 

It was an idea of Liebig’s that alcohol was a food; that is, that like 
fat or sugar, it united with oxygen in the system, and supplied it with 
warmth. Recent investigations, however, very carefully conducted by 
Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, have thrown discredit on this 
opinion. It appears that if not all (which it would be extremely difficult 
if not impossible to prove), yet by far the greater part of any spirit con- 
sumed passes off in the secretions, unchanged. It may be shown, unaltered, 
in the breath, the perspiration, and other secretions, for as much as ten or 


twelve hours after the use of even a moderate quantity, and there is no 


evidence that any part of it undergoes oxidation. If this view be true, 
alcohol would appear to act the part of an excitant merely, affording no 
real accession of any kind to the force of the body. It has been long 
known to possess a special affinity for the nervous tissues. Dr. Percy, 
many years ago, proved its presence in the brain of persons dying from its 
use, and of animals to which it was administered ; and the authors above 
mentioned confirm his experiments. 

When food is entirely withheld, mammals and birds die in from ten to 
twenty days, losing in the course of that time from less than a third, to 
more than half of their weight, according to the amount of fat they had 
previously accumulated. From some experiments made by Chossat, it 
appears, that while the fat is almost entirely consumed, and the blood 
reduced to one-fourth of its amount, the nervous system suffers scarcely 
any loss of weight. Bidder and Schmidt, however, found that in the case 
of cats, the blood was diminished even more than the fat, and the brain 
also wasted to the extent of 37 per cent. 
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The most striking circumstance, however, connected with starvation, 
is the tendency to decomposition and putridity, alike in the blood and all 
the organs, which the absence of food occasions. The system, left un- 
nourished, not only wastes away, and is consumed ; its vitality also fails, 
and putrid emanations cover the surface. This fact furnishes further 
evidence that part of the office of the food is to feed the life of the orga- 
nism, as well as to supply its substance, and maintain its heat. Thus 
typhus, and other putrid fevers, follow in the train of famine. Perhaps 
it is, in part, by counteracting this tendency to putrefaction, that very 
small quantities of food seem to have so much influence in deferring the 
fatal effects of abstinence. The usual duration of life in the human 
subject under complete deprivation of food and drink, is only eight or ten 
days, yet a case is reported by Dr. Willan, in which a young gentleman, 
who starved himself under the influence of a religious delusion, lived for 
sixty days, taking only a little orange juice.* In another instance, a 
patient, under a hysterical affection, for three weeks took only a cup of 
tea once or twice a day, and on many days not even this was swallowed; yet 
the strength seemed rather to increase than to diminish during this period. 

But results similar to those of entire want of food ensue, if the attempt 
be made to confine ourselves to any single article of diet, however in itself 
nutritious. It has long been known that gelatine—the substance which 
forms jelly in all its varieties—could not sustain life. Experiments made 
on dogs and other animals, by a French Commission, showed that they died 
almost as soon when fed on gelatine, as when kept entirely fasting. But 
further investigation has proved that albumen itself, the substance from 
which almost all our structures are directly formed, will not maintain life 
when exclusively employed. The disgust which a long continuance of one 
narrow diet excites is therefore justified from the charge of caprice. 
Dr. Hammond, an American physician, has recently published an account 
of some experiments made upon himself, with the view of determining the 
value of certain kinds of food. For ten consecutive days he lived upon 
coagulated albumen and water. At the end of that time his health was 
seriously deranged; the power of the system to assimilate the albumen was 
impaired, the body was daily losing weight, and an extreme degree of 
lassitude was felt. On a diet of starch alone, the effects were, as might 
have been expected, still more severe. The following is the note of his 
condition on the eighth day of the experiment :—“ Violent headache was 
present during the whole day. The mind was somewhat confused; an 
almost constant twitching of the left upper eyelid was experienced, and 
caused me a great deal of annoyance. There was great oppression of the 
chest, which was only relieved by frequent, full, and deep inspirations; 
palpitation of the heart; and vomiting of a sour fluid. Several boils made 
their appearance, and scratches on the hand would not heal. The lips 
were of a bluish tinge.” 





* Dr. Carpenter’s Human Physiology, 5th Edition, p. 60. 
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From this experiment we may judge what effects are likely to attend 
the plan of feeding infants on arrowroot and water. Nor can any 
artificial combination of the various elements of food, however scientifi- 
cally they may be adjusted, satisfy the demands of the system. The 
peculiar mode of combination which exists in the various foods so lavishly 
provided by nature, is as essential to healthy nutrition as the substances 
themselves. Food must contain not material only, but power; that from 
which life is to flow, must embody the results of living action. It must 
be redolent of sunshine, and permeated with light; it must have drunk 
in the virtue of the airs of heaven. For all these our food must transfer 
to us—to glow within our veins, and animate our nerves. Through it, 
the forces of the universe must work within us, in order that we may 
live. And therefore, surely, it is that not to one or two—or twenty— 
varieties of food does nature stint our appetite, or confine our feast. She 
opens her hand, and pours forth to man the treasures of every land and 
every sea, because she would give to him a wide and vigorous life, 
participant of all variety. For him the cornfields wave their golden 
grain, of delicate wheat, or hardier rye, of strengthening oat, or thinner 
rice, or oil-abounding maize. Freely for him the palm, the date, the 
banana, the bread-fruit tree, the pine, spread out a harvest on the air; 
and pleasant apple, plum, or peach solicit his ready hand. Beneath his 
foot lie stored the starch of the potato, the gluten of the turnip, the 
sugar of the beet; while all the intermediate space is rich with juicy 
herbs. 

Nature bids him eat and be merry; adding to his feast the solid flesh 
of bird, and beast, and fish, prepared as victims for the sacrifice: firm 
muscle to make strong the arm of toil, in the industrious temperate 
zone ; and massive ribs of fat to kindle inward fires, for the sad dwellers 
under arctic skies. 

“Eat and be merry !” Let the various life of all the world throb in the 
world’s ruler. 
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Sramley Parsonage. 


#0 
OHAPTER XLVI. 
LADY LuFToNn’s REQUEST. 


Tue bailiffs on that day had their meals regular,—and their beer, which 
state of things, together with an absence of all duty in the way of making 
inventories and the like, I take to be the earthly paradise of bailiffs; and 
on the next morning they walked off with civil speeches and many 
apologies as to their intrusion. ‘They was very sorry,” they said, “ to 
have troubled a gen’leman as were a gen’leman, but in their way of busi- 
ness what could they do?” To which one of them added a remark that, 
“ business is business.” This statement I am not prepared to contradict, 
but I would recommend all men in choosing a profession to avoid any 
that may require an apology at every turn ;—either an apology or else a 
somewhat violent assertion of right. Each youuger male reader may per- 
haps reply that he has no thought of becoming a sheriff’s officer; but 
then are there not other cognate lines of life to which perhaps the atten- 
tion of some such may be attracted ? 

On the evening of the day on which they went Mark received a note 
from Lady Lufton begging him to call early on the following morning, and 
immediately after breakfast he went across to Framley Court. It may be 
imagined that he was not in a very happy frame of mind, but he felt the 
truth of his wife’s remark that the first plunge into cold water was always 
the worst. Lady Lufton was not a woman who would continually throw 
his disgrace into his teeth, however terribly cold might be the first words 
with which she spoke of it. He strove hard as he entered her room to 
carry his usual look and bearing, and to put out his hand to greet her 
with his customary freedom, but he knew that he failed. And it may be 
said that no good man who has broken down in his goodness ean carry 
the disgrace of his fall without some look of shame. When a man is 
able to do that, he ceases to be in any way good. 

“This has been a distressing affair,” said Lady Lufton after her first 
salutation. 

“Yes, indeed,” said he. “It has been very sad for poor Fanny.” 

“Well; we must all have our little periods of grief; and it may per- 
haps be fortunate if none of us have worse than this. She will not com- 
plain, herself, I am sure.” 

“ She complain ! ” 

“No, I am sure she will not. And now all I’ve got to say, Mr. Robarts, 
is this: I hope you and Lufton have had enough to do with black sheep 
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to last you your lives; for I must protest that your late friend Mr. Sowerby 
is a black sheep.” 

In no possible way could Lady Lufton have alluded to the matter with a 
greater kindness than in thus joining Mark’s name with that of her son. 3 
It took away all the bitterness of the rebuke, and made the subject one 
on which even he might have spoken without difficulty. But now, seeing 
that she was so gentle to him, he could not but lean the more hardly on 
himself. 

“I have been very foolish,” said he, “very foolish and very wrong, 
and very wicked.” 

“ Very foolish, I believe, Mr. Robarts—to speak frankly and once for 
all; but, as I also believe, nothing worse. I thought it best for both of 
us that we should just have one word about it, and now I recommend that 
the matter be never mentioned between us again.” 

“ God bless you, Lady Lufton,” he said. “I think no man ever had 
such a friend as you are.” 

She had been very quiet during the interview, and almost subdued, 
not speaking with the animation that was usual to her; for this affair with 
Mr. Robarts was not the only one she had to complete that day, nor, per- 
haps, the one most difficult of completion. But she cheered up a little 
under the praise now bestowed on her, for it was the sort of praise she 
loved best. She did hope, and, perhaps, flatter herself, that she was a good 
friend. 

“‘ You must be good enough, then, to gratify my friendship by coming 
up to dinner this evening; and Fanny, too, of course. I cannot take any 
excuse, for the matter is completely arranged. I have a particular reason 
for wishing it.” These last violent injunctions had been added because 
Lady Lufton had seen a refusal rising in the parson’s face. Poor Lady 
Lufton! Her enemies—for even she had enemies—used to declare of her, 
that an invitation to dinner was the only method of showing itself of which 
her good-humour was cognizant. But let me ask of her enemies whether 
it is not as good a method as any other known to be extant? Under such 
orders as these obedience was of course a necessity, and he promised that 
he, with his wife, would come across to dinner. And then, when he went 
away, Lady Lufton ordered her carriage. 

During these doings at Framley Lucy Robarts still remained at 
Hogglestock, nursing Mrs. Crawley. Nothing occurred to take her back 
to Framley, for the same note from Fanny which gave her the first tidings 
of the arrival of the Philistines told her also of their departure—and also 
of the source from whence relief had reached them. “ Don’t come, there- 
fore, for that reason,” said the note, “ but, nevertheless, do come as quickly 
as you can, for the whole house is sad without you.” 

On the morning after the receipt of this note Lucy was sitting, as was 
now usual with her, beside an old arm-chair to which her patient had 
lately been promoted. The fever had gone, and Mrs. Crawley was slowly 
regaining her strength—very slowly, and with frequent caution from the 
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Silverbridge doctor that any attempt at being well too fast might again 
precipitate her into an abyss of illness and domestic inefficiency. 

“*T really think I can get about to-morrow,” said she; ‘and then, dear 
Lucy, I need not keep you longer from your home.” 

“ You are in a great hurry to get rid of me, I think. I suppose Mr. 
Crawley has been complaining again about the cream in his tea,” Mr. 
Crawley had on one occasion stated his assured conviction that surrepti- 
tious daily supplies were being brought into the house, because he had 
detected the presence of cream instead of milk in his own cup. As, how- 
ever, the cream had been going for sundry days before this Miss Robarts 
had not thought much of his ingenuity in making the discovery. 

“ Ah, you do not know how he speaks of you when your back is 
turned.” 

“ And how does he speak of me? I know you would not have the 
courage to tell me the whole.” 

“No, I have not; for you would think it absurd coming from one who 
looks like him. He says that if he were to write a poem about woman- 
hood, he would make you the heroine.” 

“ With a cream-jug in my hand, or else sewing buttons on to a shirt- 
collar. But he never forgave me about the mutton broth. He told me, 
in so many words, that I was a—storytelJer. And for the matter of that, 
my dear, so I was.” 

“‘ He told me that you were an angel.” 

“‘ Goodness gracious !” 

‘‘ A ministering angel. And so you have been. I can almost feel it 
in my heart to be glad that I have been ill, seeing that I have had you for 
my friend.” 

“ But you might have had that good fortune without the fever.” 

‘No, I should not. In my married life I have made no friends till 
my illness brought you to me; nor should I ever really have known you 
but for that. How should I get to know any one?” 

“ You will now, Mrs. Crawley; will you not? Promise that you will. 
You will come to us at Framley when you are well? You have promised 
already, you know.” 

“You made me do so when I was too weak to refuse.” 

“ And I shall make you keep your promise too. He shall come, also, 
if he likes; but you shall come whether he likes or no. And I won't hear 
a word about your old dresses. Old dresses will wear as well at Framley 
as at Hogglestock.” 

From all which it will appear that Mrs. Crawley and Lucy Robarts had 
become very intimate during this period of the nursing; as two women 
always will, or, at least should do, when shut up for weeks together in the 
same sick room. 

The conversation was still going on between them when the sound of 
wheels was heard upon the road. It was no highway that passed before 
the house, and carriages of any sort were not frequent there. 
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“Tt is Fanny, I am sure,” said Lucy, rising from her chair. 

“There are two horses,” said Mrs. Crawley, distinguishing the noise 
with the accurate sense of hearing which is always attached to sickness ; 
‘and it is not the noise of the pony carriage.” 

“It is a regular carriage,” said Lucy, speaking from the window, “and 
stopping here. It is somebody from Framley Court, for I know the 
servant.” ; 

As she spoke a blush came to her forehead. Might it not be Lord 
Lufton, she thought to herself,—forgetting at the moment that Lord Lufton 
did not go about the country in a close chariot with a fat footman. Inti- 
mate as she had become with Mrs. Crawley she had said nothing to her 
new friend on the subject of her love affair. 

The carriage stopped and down came the footman, but nobody spoke 
to him from the inside. 

“He has probably brought something from Framley,” said Lucy, 
having cream and such like matters in her mind ; for cream and such like 
matters had come from Framley Court more than once during her sojourn 
there. ‘ And the carriage, probably, happened to be coming this way.” 

But the mystery soon elucidated itself partially, or, perhaps, became 
more mysterious in another way. The red-armed little girl who had 
been taken away by her frightened mother in the first burst of the fever 
had now returned to her place, and at the present moment entered the 
room, with awe-struck face, declaring that Miss Robarts was to go at once 
to the big lady in the carriage. 

“T suppose it’s Lady Lufton,” said Mrs. Crawley. 

Lucy’s heart was so absolutely in her mouth that any kind of speech 
was at the moment impossible to her. Why should Lady Lufton have 
come thither to Hogglestock, and why should she want to see her, Lucy 
Robarts, in the carriage? Had not everything between them been settled ? 
And yet ! Lucy, in the moment for thought that was allowed to 
her, could not determine what might be the probable upshot of such an 
interview. Her chief feeling was a desire to postpone it for the present 
instant. But the red-armed little girl would not allow that. 

‘‘ You are to come at once,” said she. 

And then Lucy, without having spoken a word, got up and left the 
room. She walked downstairs, along the little passage, and out through 
the small garden, with firm steps, but hardly knowing whither she went, 
or why. Her presence of mind and self-possession had all deserted 
her. She knew that she was unable to speak as she should do; she felt 
that she would have to regret her present behaviour, but yet she could 
not help herself. Why should Lady Lufton have come to her there? She 
went on, and the big footman stood with the carriage door open. She 
stepped up almost unconsciously, and, without knowing how she got there, 
the found herself seated by Lady Lufton. 

To tell the truth her ladyship also was a little at a loss to know how she 
was to carry through her present plan of operations. The duty of beginning, 
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however, was clearly with her, and therefore, having taken Lucy by the 
hand, she spoke. 

“Miss Robarts,” she said, “‘my son has come home. I don’t know 
whether you are aware of it.” 

She spoke with a low, gentle voice, not quite like herself, but Lucy 
was much too confused to notice this. 

“T was not aware of it,” said Lucy. - 

She had, however, been so informed in Fanny’s letter, but all that had 
gone out of her head. 

“Yes; he has come back. He has been in Norway, you know,— 
fishing.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. 

“Tam sure you will remember all that took place when you came to 
me, not long ago, in my little room upstairs at Framley Court.” 

In answer to which, Lucy, quivering in every nerve, and wrongly 
thinking that she was visibly shaking in every limb, timidly answered that 
she did remember. Why was it that she had then been so bold, and now 
was so poor a coward? 

“Well my dear; all that I said to you then I said to you thinking 
that it was for the best. You, at any rate, will not be angry with me for 
loving my own son better than I love any one else.”. 

“ Oh, no,” said Lucy. 

“ He is the best of sons, and the best of men, and I am sure that he 
will be the best of husbands.” 

Lucy had an idea, by instinct, however, rather than by sight, that 
Lady Lufton’s eyes were full of tears as she spoke. As for herself she 
was altogether blinded and did not dare to lift her face or to turn 
her head. As for the utterance of any sound, that was quite out of the 
question. 

“ And now I have come here, Lucy, to ask you to be his wife.” 

She was quite sure that she heard the words. They came plainly to 
her ears, leaving on her brain their proper sense, but yet she could not 
move or make any sign that she had understood them. It seemed as 
though it would be ungenerous in her to take advantage of such conduct 
and to accept an offer made with so much self-sacrifice. She had not 
time at the first moment to think even of his happiness, let alone her own, 
but she thought only of the magnitude of the concession which had been 
made to her. When she had constituted Lady Lufton the arbiter of her 
destiny she had regarded the question of her love as decided against 
herself. She had found herself unable to endure the position of being 
Lady Lufton’s daughter-in-law while Lady Lufton would be scorning her, 
and therefore she had given up the game. She had given up the game, 
sacrificing herself, and, as far as it might be a sacrifice, sacrificing him 
also. She had been resolute to stand to her word in this respect, but 
she had never allowed herself to think it possible that Lady Lufton 
should comply with the conditions which she, Lucy, had laid upon her. 
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And yet such was the case, as she so plainly heard. “ And now I have 
come here, Lucy, to ask you to be his wife.” 

How long they sat together silent, I cannot say ; counted by minutes 
the time would not probably have amounted to many, but to each of 
them the duration seemed considerable. Lady Lufton, while she was 
speaking, had contrived to get hold of Lucy’s hand, and she sat, still 
holding it, trying to look into Lucy’s face,—which, however, she could 
hardly see, so much was it turned away. Neither, indeed, were Lady 
Lufton’s eyes perfectly dry. No answer came to her question, and there- 
fore, after a while, it was necessary that she should speak again. 

“Must I go back to him, Lucy, and tell him that there is some 
other objection—something besides a stern old mother ; some hindrance, 
perhaps, not so easily overcome.” 

“‘ No,” said Lucy, and it was all which at the moment she could say. 

“What shall I tell him, then? Shall I say yes—simply yes.” 

“‘ Simply yes,” said Lucy. 

“ And as to the stern old mother who thought her only son toe precious 
to be parted with at the first word—is nothing to be said to her?” 

“Oh, Lady Lufton!” 

“No forgiveness to be spoken, no sign of affection to be given? 
Is she always to be regarded as stern and cross, vexatious and dis- 
agreeable ? ” 

Lucy slowly turned round her head and looked up into her com- 
panion’s face. Though she had as yet no voice to speak of affection 
she could fill her eyes with love, and in that way make to her future 
mother all the promises that were needed. 

“Lucy, dearest Lucy, you must be very dear to me now.” And then 
they were in each other's arms, kissing each other. 

Lady Lufton now desired her coachman to drive up and down for some 
little space along the road while she completed her necessary conversation 
with Lucy. She wanted at first to carry her back to Framley that 
evening, promising to send her again to Mrs. Crawley on the following 
morning—“ till some permanent arrangement could be made,” by which 
Lady Lufton intended the substitution of a regular nurse for her future 
daughter-in-law, seeing that Lucy Robarts was now invested in her eyes 
with attributes which made it unbecoming that she should sit in atten- 
dance at Mrs. Crawley’s bedside. But Lucy would not go back to Framley 
on that evening; no, nor on the next morning. She would be so glad if 
Fanny would come to her there, and then she would arrange about going 
home. 

“But Lucy, dear, what am I to say to Ludovic? Perhaps you would 
feel it awkward if he were to come to see you here.” 

“Oh, yes, Lady Lufton ; pray tell him not to do that.” 

“ And is that all that I am to tell him?” 

“ Tell him—tell him—He won’t want you to tell him anything ;-— 
only I should like to be quiet for a day, Lady Lufton,” 
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“Well, dearest, you shall be quiet; the day after to-morrow then. 
Mind we must not spare you any longer, because it will be right that 
you should be at home now. He would think it very hard if you were 
to be so near, and he was not to be allowed to look at you. And there 
will be some one else who will want to see you. I shall want to have you 
very near to me, for I shall be wretched, Lucy, if I cannot teach you to 
love me.” In answer to which Lucy did find voice enough to make 
sundry promises. 

And then she was put out of the carriage at the little wicket gate, and 





Lady Lufton was driven back to Framley. I wonder whether the servant 


when he held the door for Miss Robarts was conscious that he was wait- 
ing on his future mistress. I fancy that he was, for these sort of people 
always know everything and the peculiar courtesy of his demeanour as 
he let down the carriage steps was very observable. 

Lucy felt almost beside herself as she returned upstairs, not knowing 
what to do, or how to look, and with what words to speak. It behoved 
her to go at once to Mrs. Crawley’s room, and yet she longed to be alone. 
She knew that she was quite unable either to conceal her thoughts or 
express them; nor did she wish at the present moment to talk to any one 
about her happiness,—seeing that she could not at the present moment talk 
to Fanny Robarts. She went, however, without delay into Mrs. Crawley’s 
room, and with that little eager way of speaking quickly which is so 
common with people who know that they are confused, said that she 
feared she had been a very long time away. 

“ And was it Lady Lufton ?” 

“Yes; it was Lady Lufton.” 

“Why, Lucy; I did not know that you and her ladyship were such 
friends.” 

‘‘ She had something particular she wanted to say,” said Lucy, avoid- 
ing the question, and avoiding also Mrs. Crawley’s eyes; and then she sate 
down in her usual chair. 

“‘ It was nothing unpleasant, I hope.” 

“No, nothing at all unpleasant; nothing of that kind—Oh, Mrs. 
Crawley, I’ll tell you some other time, but pray do not ask me now.” And 
then she got up and escaped, for it was absolutely necessary that she should 
be alone. 

When she reached her own room—that in which the children usually 
slept—she made a great effort to compose herself, but not altogether 
successfully. She got out her paper and blotting-book intending, as she 
said to herself, to write to Fanny, knowing, however, that the letter when 
written would be destroyed; but she was not able even to form a word. 
Her hand was unsteady and her eyes were dim and her thoughts were 
incapable of being fixed. She could only sit, and think, and wonder, and 
hope; occasionally wiping the tears from her eyes, and asking herself why 
her present frame of mind was so painful to her? During the last two or 
three months she had felt no fear of Lord Lufton, had always carried her- 
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self before him on equal terms, and had been signally capable of doing so 
when he made his declaration to her at the parsonage; but now she looked 
forward with an undefined dread to the first moment in which she should 
see him. 

And then she thought of a certain evening she had passed at Framley 
Court, and acknowledged to herself that there was some pleasure in looking 
back to that. Griselda Grantly had been there, and all the constitutional 
powers of the two families had been at work to render easy a process of 
love-making between her and Lord Lufton. Lucy had seen and under- 
stood it all, without knowing that she understood it, and had, in a certain 
degree, suffered from beholding it. She had placed herself apart, not 
complaining—painfully conscious of some inferiority, but, at the same 
time, almost boasting to herself that in her own way she was the superior. 
And then he had come behind her chair, whispering to her, speaking to her 
his first words of kindness and good-nature, and she had resolved that she 
would be his friend—his friend, even though Griselda Grantly might be 
his wife. What those resolutions were worth had soon become manifest to 
her. She had soon confessed to herself the result of that friendship, and 
had determined to bear her punishment with courage. But now 

She sate so for about an hour, and would fain have so sat out the day. 
But as this could not be she got up, and having washed her face and eyes 
returned to Mrs. Crawley’s room. There she found Mr. Crawley also, to 
her great joy, for she knew that while he was there no questions would be 
asked of her. He was always very gentle to her, treating her with an old- 
fashioned polished respect—except when compelled on that one occasion 
by his sense of duty to accuse her of mendacity respecting the purveying 
of victuals , but he had never become absolutely familiar with her as 
his wife had done; and it was well for her now that he had not done so, 
for she could not have talked about Lady Lufton. 

In the evening, when the three were present, she did manage to say 
that she expected Mrs. Robarts would come over on the following day. 

“We shall part with you, Miss Robarts, with the deepest regret,” said 
Mr. Crawley ; “ but we would not on any account keep you longer. Mrs. 
Crawley can do without you now. What she would have done, had you 
not come to us, I am at a loss to think.” 

“T did not say that I should go,” said Lucy. 

“ But you will,” said Mrs. Crawley. “Yes, dear, you will. I know 
that it is proper now that you should return. Nay, but we will not have 
you any longer. And the poor dear children, too,—they may return. How 
am I to thank Mrs. Robarts for what she has done for us?” 

It was settled that if Mrs. Robarts came on the following day Lucy 
should go back with her; and then, during the long watches of the night 
—for on this last night Lucy would not leave the bed-side of her new 
friend till long after the dawn had broken—she did tell Mrs. Crawley what 
was to be her destiny in life. To herself there seemed nothing strange in 
her new position; but to Mrs. Crawley it was wonderful that she—she, 
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poor as she was—should have an embryo peeress at her bedside, handing 
her her cup to drink, and smoothing her pillow that she might be at rest. 
It was strange, and she could hardly maintain her accustomed familiarity. 
Lucy felt this, at the moment. 

‘“‘Tt must make no difference, you know,” said she, eagerly; ‘none at 
all, between you and me. Promise me that it shall make no difference.” 

The promise was, of course, exacted; but it was not possible that such 
a promise should be kept. 

Very early on the following morning—so early that it woke her while 
still in her first sleep—there came a letter for her from the parsonage. 
Mrs. Robarts had written it, after her return home from Lady Lufton’s 


dinner. 
The letter said :— 


“My own own Dar ine, 

“ How am I to congratulate you, and be eager enough in wishing you joy ? 
I do wish you joy, and am so very happy. I write now chiefly to say that I shall be 
over with you about twelve to-morrow, and that I must bring you away with me. If 
I did not some one else, by no means so trustworthy, would insist on doing it.” 


But this, though it was thus stated to be the chief part of the letter, and 
though it might be so in matter, was by no means so in space. It was 
very long, for Mrs. Robarts had sat writing it till past midnight. 


“T will not say anything about him,” she went on to say, after two pages had been 
filled with his name, “ but I must tell you how beautifully she has behaved. You will 
own that she is a dear woman; will you not ?” 


Lucy had already owned it many times since the visit of yesterday, and 
had declared to herself, as she has continued to declare ever since, that she 
had never doubted it. 


“‘ She took us by surprise when we got into the drawing-room before dinner, and she 
told us first of all that she had been to see you at Hogglestock. Lord Lufton, of course, 
could not keep the secret, but brought it out instantly. I can’t tell you now how he 
told it all, but I am sure you will believe that he did it in the best possible manner, He 
took my hand and pressed it half a dozen times, and I thought he was going to do 
something else; but he did not, so you need not be jealous. And she was so nice to 
Mark, saying such things in praise of you, and paying all manner of compliments to 
your father. But Lord Lufton scolded her immensely for not bringing you. He said 
it was lackadaisical and nonsensical; but I could see how much he loved her for what 
she had done; and she could see it too, for I know her ways, and know that she was 
delighted with him. She could not keep her eyes off him all the evening, and certainly 
I never did see him look so well. 

“ And then while Lord Lufton and Mark were in the dining-room, where they 
remained a terribly long time, she would make me go through the house that she 
might show me your rooms, and explain how you were to be mistress there. She has 
got it all arranged to perfection, and I am sure she has been thinking about it for 
years. Her great fear at present is that you and he should go and live at Lufton. If 
you have any gratitude in you, either to her or me, you will not let him do this. I con- 
soled her by saying that there are not two stones upon one another at Lufton as yet; 
and I believe such is the case. Besides, everybody says that it is the ugliest spot in the 
world. She went on to declare, with tears in her eyes, that if you were content to 
remain at Framley, she would never interfere in anything. I do think that she is the 
best woman that ever lived.” 
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So much as I have given of this letter formed but a small portion of 
it, but it comprises all that it is necessary that we should know. Exactly at 
twelve o’clock on that day Puck the pony appeared, with Mrs, Robarts 
and Grace Crawley behind him, Grace having been brought back as 
being capable of some service in the house. Nothing that was confi- 
dential, and very little that was loving, could be said at the moment, 
because Mr. Crawley was there, waiting to bid Miss Robarts adieu; and 
he had not as yet been informed of what was to be the future fate of 
his visitor. So they could only press each other’s hands and embrace, 
which to Lucy was almost a relief; for even to her sister-in-law she 
hardly as yet knew how to speak openly on this subject. 

“May God Almighty bless you, Miss Robarts,’ said Mr. Crawley, 
as he stood in his dingy sitting-room ready to lead her out to the pony- 
carriage. ‘‘ You have brought sunshine into this house, even in the time 
of sickness, when there was no sunshine; and He will bless you. You 
have been the Good Samaritan, binding up the wounds of the afflicted, 
pouring in oil and balm. To the mother of my children you have 
given life, and to me you have brought light, and comfort, and good words, 
—making my spirit glad within me, as it had not been gladdened before. 
All this hath come of charity, which vaunteth not itself and is not puffed 
up. Faith and hope are great and beautiful, but charity exceedeth them 
all.” And having so spoken, instead of leading her out, he went away 
and hid himself. 

How Puck behaved himself as Fanny drove him back to Framley, and 
how those two ladies in the carriage behaved themselves—of that, perhaps, 
nothing further need be said. 


+4 
CHAPTER XLVIL 
NEMESIS. 


But in spite of all these joyful tidings it must, alas ! be remembered that 
Pena, that just but Rhadamanthine goddess, whom we moderns ordinarily 
call Punishment, or Nemesis when we wish to speak of her goddess-ship, 
very seldom fails to catch a wicked man though she have sometimes a lame 
foot of her own, and though the wicked man may possibly get a start of 
her. In this instance the wicked man had been our unfortunate friend 
Mark Robarts ; wicked in that he had wittingly touched pitch, gone to 
Gatherum Castle, ridden fast mares across the country to Cobbold’s Ashes, 
and fallen very imprudently among the Tozers; and the instrument used 
by Nemesis was Mr. Tom Towers of the Jupiter, than whom, in these our 
days, there is no deadlier scourge in the hands of that goddess. 

In the first instance, however, I must mention, though I will not 
relate, a little conversation which took place between Lady Lufton and 
Mr. Robarts. That gentleman thought it right to say a few words more 
to her ladyship respecting those money transactions. He could not 
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but feel, he said, that he had received that prebendal stall from the 
hands of Mr. Sowerby; and under such circumstances, considering all 
that had happened, he could not be easy in his mind as long as he held 
it. What he was about to do would, he was aware, delay considerably 
his final settlement with Lord Lufton; but Lufton, he hoped, would 
pardon that, and agree with him as to the propriety of what he was 
about to do. 

On the first blush of the thing Lady Lufton did not quite go along 
with him. Now that Lord Lufton was to marry the parson’s sister it might 
be well that the parson should be a dignitary of the church; and it might 
be well, also, that one so nearly connected with her son should be com- 
fortable in his money matters. There loomed also, in the future, some 
distant possibility of higher clerical honours for a peer’s brother-in-law; 
and the top rung of the ladder is always more easily attained when a man 
has already ascended a step or two. But, nevertheless, when the matter 
came to be fully explained to her, when she saw clearly the circumstances 
under which the stall had been conferred, she did agree that it had better 
be given up. 

And well for both of them it was—well for them all at Framley—that 
this conclusion had been reached before the scourge of Nemesis had fallen. 
Nemesis, of course, declared that her scourge had produced the resigna- 
tion; but it was generally understood that this was a false boast, for all 
clerical men at Barchester knew that the stall had been restored to the 
chapter, or, in other words, into the hands of the Government, before Tom 
Towers had twirled the fatal lash above his head. But the manner of 
the twirling was as follows :— 

“Tt is with difficulty enough,” said the article in the Jupiter, “ that the Church of 
England maintains at the present moment that ascendancy among the religious sects 
of this country which it so loudly claims. And perhaps it is rather from an old- 
fashioned and time-honoured affection for its standing than from any intrinsic merits 
of its own that some such general acknowledgment of its ascendancy is still allowed 
to prevail. If, however, the patrons and clerical members of this Church are bold 
enough to disregard all general rules of decent behaviour, we think we may predict 
that this chivalrous feeling will be found to give way. From time to time we hear of 
instances of such imprudence, and are made to wonder at the folly of those who are 
supposed to hold the State Church in the greatest reverence. 

“‘ Among those positions of dignified ease to which fortunate clergymen may be 
promoted are the stalls of the canons or prebendaries in our cathedrals. Some of 
these, as is well known, carry little or no emolument with them, but some are rich in 
the good things of this world. Excellent family houses are attached to them, with 
we hardly know what domestic privileges, and clerical incomes, moreover, of an amount 
which, if divided, would make glad the hearts of many a hard-working clerical slave. 
Reform has been busy even among these stalls, attaching some amount of work to the 
pay, and paring off some superfluous wealth from such of them as were over full; but 
reform has been lenient with them, acknowledging that it was well to have some such 
places of comfortable and dignified retirement for those who have worn themselves out 
in the hard work of their profession. There has of late prevailed a taste for the 
appointment of young bishops, produced no doubt by a feeling that bishops should be 
men fitted to get through really hard work; but we have never heard that young pre- 
bendaries were considered desirable. A clergyman selected for such a position should, 
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we have always thought, have earned an evening of ease by a long day of work, and 
should, above all things, be one whose life has been, and therefore in human probability 
will be, so decorous as to be honourable to the cathedral of his adoption. 

“We were, however, the other day given to understand that one of these luxurious 
benefices, belonging to the cathedral of Barchester, had been bestowed on the Rev. 
Mark Robarts, the vicar of a neighbouring parish, on the understanding that he should 
hold the living and the stall together ; and on making further inquiry we were surprised 
to learn that this fortunate gentleman is as yet considerably under thirty years of age. 
We were desirous, however, of believing that his learning, his piety, and his conduct, 
might be of a nature to add peculiar grace to his chapter, and therefore, though almost 
unwillingly, we were silent. But now it has come to our ears, and, indeed, to the 
ears of all the world, that this piety and conduct are sadly wanting ; and judging of 
Mr. Robarts by his life and associates, we are inclined to doubt even the learning. He 
has at this moment, or at any rate had but a few days since, an execution in his 
parsonage house at Framley, on the suit of certain most disreputable bill discounters 
in London ; and probably would have another execution in his other house in Bar- 
chester close, but for the fact that he has never thought it necessary to go into 
residence.” 


Then followed some very stringent, and, no doubt, much-needed advice 
to those clerical members of the Church of England who are supposed to 
be mainly responsible for the conduct of their brethren; and the article 
ended as follows :— 


“Many of these stalls are in the gift of the respective deans and chapters, and in 
such cases the dean and chapters are bound to see that proper persons are appointed ; 
but in other instances the power of selection is vested in the Crown, and then an 
equal responsibility rests on the government of the day. Mr. Robarts, we learn, was 
appointed to the stall in Barchester by the late Prime Minister, and we really think 
that a grave censure rests on him for the manner in which his patronage has been 
exercised. It may be impossible that he should himself in all such cases satisfy him- 
self by personal inquiry. But our government is altogether conducted on the footing 
of vicarial responsibility. Quod facit per alium, facit per se, is in a special manner 
true of our ministers, and any man who rises to high position among them must 
abide by the danger thereby incurred. In this peculiar case we are informed that the 
recommendation was made by a very recently admitted member of the Cabinet, to 
whose appointment we alluded at the time as a great mistake. The gentleman in 
question held no high individual office of his own; but evil such as this which has 
now been done at Barchester, is exactly the sort of mischief which follows the exal- 
tation of unfit men to high positions, even though no great scope for executive failure 
may be placed within their reach. 

“If Mr. Robarts will allow us to tender to him our advice, he will lose no time 
in going through such ceremony as may be necessary again to place the stall at the 
disposal of the Crown !” 

I may here observe that poor Harold Smith, when he read this, 
writhing in agony, declared it to be the handiwork of his hated enemy, 
Mr. Supplehouse. He knew the mark; so, at least, he said; but I 
myself am inclined to believe that his animosity misled him. I think 
that one greater than Mr. Supplehouse had taken upon himself the 
punishment of our poor vicar. 

This was very dreadful to them all at Framley, and, when first read, 
seemed to crush them to atoms. Poor Mrs. Robarts, when she heard 
it, seemed to think that for them the world was over. An attempt had 
been made to keep it from her, but such attempts always fail, as did this. 
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The article was copied into all the good-natured local newspapers, and 
she soon discovered that something was being hidden. At last it was 
shown to her by her husband, and then for a few hours she was annihi- 
lated; for a few days she was unwilling to show herself; and for a few 
weeks she was very sad. But after that the world seemed to go on much 
as it had done before; the sun shone upon them as warmly as though the 
article had not been written; and not only the sun of heaven, which, as a 
rule, is not limited in his shining by any display of pagan thunder, but 
also the genial sun of their own sphere, the warmth and light of which 
were so essentially necessary to their happiness. Neighbouring rectors 
did not look glum, nor did the rectors’ wives refuse to call. The people 
in the shops at Barchester did not regard her as though she were a dis- 
graced woman, though it must be acknowledged that Mrs. Proudie passed 
her in the close with the coldest nod of recognition. 

On Mrs. Proudie’s mind alone did the article seem to have any enduring 
effect. In one respect it was, perhaps, beneficial ; Lady Lufton was at once 
induced by it to make common cause with her own clergyman, and thus 
the remembrance of Mr. Robarts’ sins passed away the quicker from the 
minds of the whole Framley Court household. 

And, indeed, the county at large was not able to give to the matter 
that undivided attention which would have been considered its due at 
periods of no more than ordinary interest. At the present moment 
preparations were being made for a general election, and although no 
contest was to take place in the eastern division, a very violent fight 
was being carried on in the west; and the circumstances of that fight 
were so exciting that Mr. Robarts and his article were forgotten before 
their time. An edict had gone forth from Gatherum Castle directing that 
Mr. Sowerby should be turned out, and an answering note of defiance had 
been sounded from Chaldicotes, protesting, on behalf of Mr. Sowerby, ° 
that the duke’s behests would not be obeyed. 

There are two classes of persons in this realm who are constitu- 
tionally inefficient to take any part in returning members to Parliament 
—peers, namely, and women; and yet it was soon known through the 
whole length and breadth of the county that the present electioneering 
fight was being carried on between a peer and a woman. Miss Dunstable 
had been declared the purchaser of the Chase of Chaldicotes, as it were 
just in the very nick of time; which purchase—so men in Barsetshire 
declared, not knowing anything of the facts—would have gone altogether 
the other way, had not the giants obtained temporary supremacy over 
the gods. The duke was a supporter of the gods, and therefore, so 
Mr. Fothergill hinted, his money had been refused. Miss Dunstable was 
prepared to beard this ducal friend of the gods in his own county, and 
therefore her money had been taken. I am inclined, however, to think 
that Mr. Fothergill knew nothing about it, and to opine that Miss Dun- 
stable, in her eagerness for victory, offered to the Crown more money 
than the property was worth in the duke’s opinion, and that the Crown 
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took advantage of her anxiety, to the manifest profit of the public at 
large. 

And it soon became known also that Miss Dunstable was, in fact, the 
proprietor of the whole Chaldicotes estate, and that in promoting the 
success of Mr. Sowerby as a candidate for the county, she was standing 
by her own tenant. It also became known, in the course of the battle, 
that Miss Dunstable had herself at last succumbed, and that she was 
about to marry Dr. Thorne of Greshamsbury, or the “ Greshamsbury 
apothecary,” as the adverse party now delighted to call him. “ He has 
been little better than a quack all his life,” said Dr. Fillgrave, the 
eminent physician of Barchester, ‘and now he is going to marry a 
quack’s daughter.” By which, and the like to which, Dr. Thorne did 
not allow himself to be much annoyed. 

But all this gave rise to a very pretty series of squibs arranged 
between Mr. Fothergill and Mr. Closerstil, the electioneering agent. 
Mr. Sowerby was named “the lady’s pet,” and descriptions were given 
of the lady who kept this pet, which were by no means flattering to 
Miss Dunstable’s appearance, or manners, or age. And then the western 
division of the county was asked in a grave tone—as counties and boroughs 
are asked by means of advertisements stuck up on blind walls and barn 
doors—whether it was fitting and proper that it should be represented 
by a woman. Upon which the county was again asked whether it was 
fitting and proper that it should be represented by a duke. And then 
the question became more personal as against Miss Dunstable, and 
inquiry was urged whether the county would not be indelibly disgraced 
if it were not only handed over to a woman, but handed over to a 
woman who sold the oil of Lebanon. But little was got by this move, 
for an answering placard explained to the unfortunate county how deep 
would be its shame if it allowed itself to become the appanage of any peer, 
but more especially of a peer who was known to be the most immoral lord 
that ever disgraced the benches of the upper house. 

And so the battle went on very prettily, and, as money was allowed to 
flow freely, the West Barsetshire world at large was not ill satisfied. It is 
wonderful how much disgrace cf that kind a borough or county can 
endure without flinching; and wonderful, also, seeing how supreme is the 
value attached to the constitution by the realm at large, how very little 
the principles of that constitution are valued by the people in detail. The 
duke, of course, did not show himself. He rarely did on any occasion, 
and never on such occasicns as this; but Mr. Fothergill was to be seen 
everywhere. Miss Dunstable, also, did not hide her light under a bushel ; 
though I here declare, on the faith of an historian, that the rumour spread 
abroad of her having made a speech to the electors from the top of the 
porch over the hotel-door at Courcy was not founded on fact. No doubt 
she was at Courcy, and her carriage stopped at the hotel; but neither there 
nor elsewhere did she make any public exhibition. ‘They must have mis- 
taken me for Mrs. Proudie,” she said, when the rumour reached her ears. 
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But there was, alas! one great element of failure on Miss Dunstable’s 
side of the battle. Mr. Sowerby himself could not be induced to fight it 
as became aman. Any positive injunctions that were laid upon him he 
did, in a sort, obey. It had been a part of the bargain that he should 
stand the contest, and from that bargain he could not well go back ; but 
he had not the spirit left to him for any true fighting on his own part. He 
could not go up on the hustings, and there defy the duke. Early in the 
affair Mr. Fothergill challenged him to do so, and Mr. Sowerby never took 
up the gauntlet. 

“We have heard,” said Mr. Fothergill, in that great speech which 
he made at the Omnium Arms at Silverbridge—“ we have heard much 
during this election of the Duke of Omnium, and of the injuries which he 
is supposed to have inflicted on one of the candidates. The duke’s name 
is very frequent in the mouths of the gentlemen,—and of the lady,—who 
support Mr. Sowerby’s claims. But I do not think that Mr. Sowerby 
himself has dared to say much about the duke. I defy Mr. Sowerby to 
mention the duke’s name upon the hustings.” 

And it so happened that Mr. Sowerby never did mention the duke’s 
name. 

It is ill fighting when the spirit is gone, and Mr. Sowerby’s spirit for 
such things was now well nigh broken. It is true that he had escaped 
from the net in which the duke, by Mr. Fothergill’s aid, had entangled 
him; but he had only broken out of one captivity into another. Money 
is a serious thing; and when gone cannot be had back by a shuffle in the 
game, or a fortunate blow with the battledore, as may political power, or 
reputation, or fashion. One hundred thousand pounds gone, must remain 
as gone, let the person who claims to have had the honour of advancing it 
be Mrs. B. or my Lord C. No lucky dodge can erase such a claim from 
the things that be—unless, indeed, such dodge be possible as Mr. Sowerby 
tried with Miss Dunstable. It was better for him, undoubtedly, to have 
the lady for a creditor than the duke, seeing that it was possible for him 
to live as a tenant in his own old house under the lady’s reign. But this 
he found to be a sad enough life, after all that was come and gone. 

The election on Miss Dunstable’s part was lost. She carried on the 
contest nobly, fighting it to the last moment, and sparing neither her own 
money nor that of her antagonist; but she carried it on unsuccessfully. 
Many gentlemen did support Mr. Sowerby because they were willing 
enough to emancipate their county from the duke’s thraldom; but Mr. 
Sowerby was felt to be a black sheep, as Lady Lufton had called him, and 
at the close of the election he found himself banished from the representa- 
tion of West Barchester ;—banished for ever, after having held the county 
for five-and-twenty years. 

Unfortunate Mr. Sowerby! I cannot take leave of him here without 
some feeling of regret, knowing that there was that within him which 
might, under better guidance, have produced better things. There are 
men, even of high birth, who seem as though they were born to be 
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rogues; but Mr. Sowerby was, to my thinking, born to be a gentleman. 
That he had not been a gentleman—that he had bolted from his appointed 
course, going terribly on the wrong side of the posts—let us all acknow- 
ledge. It is not a gentlemanlike deed, but a very blackguard action, to 
obtain a friend’s acceptance to a bill in an unguarded hour of social inter- 
course. That and other similar doings have stamped his character too 
plainly. But, nevertheless, I claim a tear for Mr. Sowerby, and lament 
that he has failed to run his race discreetly, in accordance with the rules 
of the Jockey Club. 

He .attempted that plan of living as a tenant in his old house at 
Chaldicotes and of making a living out of the land which he farmed ; but 
he soon abandoned it. He had no aptitude for such industry, and could 
not endure his altered position in the county. He soon relinquished 
Chaldicotes of his own accord, and has vanished away, as such men do 
vanish—not altogether without necessary income; to which point in the 
final arrangement of their joint affairs, Mrs. Thorne’s man of business—if 
I may be allowed so far to anticipate—paid special attention. 

And thus Lord Dumbello, the duke’s nominee, got in, as the duke’s 
nominee had done for very many years past. There was no Nemesis here 
—none as yet. Nevertheless, she with the lame foot will assuredly catch 
him, the duke, if it be that he deserve to be caught. With us his grace’s 
appearance has been so unfrequent that I think we may omit to make any 
further inquiry as to his concerns. 

One point, however, is worthy of notice, as showing the good sense 
with which we manage our affairs here in England. In an early portion of 
this story the reader was introduced to the interior of Gatherum Castle, 
and there saw Miss Dunstable entertained by the duke in the most friendly 
manner. Since those days the lady has become the duke’s neighbour, and 
has waged a war with him, which he probably felt to be very vexatious. 
But, nevertheless, on the next great occasion at Gatherum Castle Doctor 
and Mrs. Thorne were among the visitors, and to no one was the duke 


more personally courteous than to his opulent neighbour, the late Miss © 


Dunstable. 
—++ — 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


How THEY WERE ALL MARRIED, HAD TWO CHILDREN, AND LIVED 
HAPPY EVER AFTER. 


Deak, affectionate, sympathetic readers, we have four couple of sighing 
lovers with whom to deal in this our last chapter, and I, as leader of the 
chorus, disdain to press you further with doubts as to the happiness of any 
of that quadrille. They were all made happy, in spite of that little 
episode which so lately took place at Barchester; and in telling of their 
happiness—shortly, as is now necessary—we will take them chrono- 
logically, giving precedence to those who first appeared at the hymeneal 
altar. 
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In July, then, at the cathedral, by the father of the bride, assisted by 
his examining chaplain, Olivia Proudie, the eldest daughter of the Bishop 
of Barchester, was joined in marriage to the Rev. Tobias Tickler, incum- 
bent of the Trinity district church in Bethnal Green. Of the bridegroom, 
in this instance, our acquaintance has been so short, that it is not, perhaps, 
necessary to say much. When coming to the wedding he proposed to 
bring his three darling children with him; but in this measure he was, I 
think prudently, stopped by advice, rather strongly worded, from his 
future valued mother-in-law. Mr. Tickler was not an opulent man, nor 
had he hitherto attained any great fame in his profession; but, at the age 
of forty-three he still had sufficient opportunity before him, and now 
that his merit has been properly viewed by high ecclesiastical eyes the 
refreshing dew of deserved promotion will no doubt fall upon him. The 
marriage was very smart, and Olivia carried herself through the trying 
ordeal with an excellent propriety of conduct. 

Up to that time, and even for a few days longer there was doubt at 
Barchester as to that strange journey which Lord Dumbello undoubtedly 
did take to France. When a man so circumstanced will suddenly go to 
Paris, without notice given even to his future bride, people must doubt ; 
and grave were the apprehensions expressed on this occasion by Mrs. 
Proudie, even at her child’s wedding-breakfast. ‘God bless you, my 
dear children,” she said, standing up at the head of her table as she 
addressed Mr. Tickler and his wife; “when I see your perfect happiness 
—-perfect, that is, as far as human happiness can be made perfect in this 
vale of tears—and think of the terrible calamity which has fallen on our 
unfortunate neighbours, I cannot but acknowledge His infinite mercy and 
goodness. The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away.” By which she 
intended, no doubt, to signify that whereas Mr. Tickler had been given to 
her Olivia, Lord Dumbello had been taken away from the archdeacon’s 
Griselda. The happy couple then went in Mrs. Proudie’s carriage to the 
nearest railway station but one, and from thence proceeded to Malvern, 
and there spent the honeymoon. 

And a great comfort it was, I am sure, to Mrs. Proudie when authen- 
ticated tidings reached Barchester that Lord Dumbello had returned from 
Paris, and that the Hartletop-Grantly alliance was to be carried to its 
completion. She still, however, held her opinion—whether correctly or 
not, who shall say ?—that the young lord had intended to escape. ‘The 
archdeacon has shown great firmness in the way in which he has done it,” 
said Mrs. Proudie ; “‘ but whether he has consulted his child’s best interests 
in forcing her into a marriage with an unwilling husband, I for one must 
take leave to doubt. But then, unfortunately, we all know how completely 
the archdeacon is devoted to worldly matters.” 

In this instance the archdeacon’s devotion to worldly matters was 
rewarded by that success which he no doubt desired. He did go up to 
London, and did see one or two of Lord Dumbello’s friends. This he 
did, not obtrusively, as though in fear of any falsehood or vacillation on 
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the part of the viscount, but with that discretion and tact for which he 
has been so long noted. Mrs. Proudie declares that during the few days 
of his absence from Barsetshire he himself crossed to France and hunted 
down Lord Dumbello at Paris. As to this I am not prepared to say 
anything; but I am quite sure, as will be all those who knew the arch- 
deacon, that he was not a man to see his daughter wronged as long as 
any measure remained by which such wrong might be avoided. 

But, be that as it may—that mooted question as to the archdeacon’s 
journey to Paris—Lord Dumbello was forthcoming at Plumstead on the 
5th of August, and went through his work like a man. The Iartletop 
family, when the alliance was found to be unavoidable, endeavoured to 
arrange that the wedding should be held at Hartletop Priory, in order 
that the clerical dust and dinginess of Barchester Close might not soil the 
splendour of the marriage gala doings; for, to tell the truth, the Hartle- 
topians, as a rule, were not proud of their new clerical connections. 
But on this subject Mrs. Grantly was very properly inexorable; nor, when 
an attempt was made on the bride to induce her to throw over her mamma 
at the last moment and pronounce for herself that she would be married 
at the priory, was it attended with any success. The Hartletopians knew 
nothing of the Grantly fibre and calibre, or they would have made no 
such attempt. The marriage took place at Plumstead, and on the morning 
of the day Lord Dumbello posted over from Barchester to the rectory. 
The ceremony was performed by the archdeacon, without assistance, 
although the dean, and the precentor, and two other clergymen, were 
at the ceremony. Griselda’s propriety of conduct was quite equal to 
that of Olivia Proudie; indeed nothing could exceed the statuesque 
grace and fine aristocratic bearing with which she carried herself on 
the occasion. The three or four words which the service required of her 
she said with ease and dignity; there was neither sobbing nor crying 
to disturb the work or embarrass her friends, and she signed her name 
in the church books as “Griselda Grantly” without a tremor—and without 
a regret. 

Mrs. Grantly kissed her and blessed her in the hall as she was about 
to step forward to her travelling carriage, leaning on her father’s arm, 
and the child put up her face to her mother fora last whisper. “ Mamma,” 
she said, “ I suppose Jane can put her hand at once on the moire antique 
when we reach Dover?” Mrs. Grantly smiled and nodded, and again 
blessed her child. There was not a tear shed—at least, not then—nor a 
sign of sorrow to cloud for a moment the gay splendour of the day. 
But the mother did bethink herself, in the solitude of her own room, 
of those last words, and did acknowledge a lack of something for which 
her heart had sighed. She had boasted to her sister that she had nothing 
to regret as to her daughter’s education; but now, when she was alone 
after her success, did she feel that she could still support herself with 
that boast? For, be it known, Mrs. Grantly had a heart within her 
bosom and a faith within her heart. The world, it is true, had pressed 
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upon her sorely with all its weight of accumulated clerical wealth, but it 
had not utterly crushed her—not her, but only her child. For the sins of 
the father, are they not visited on the third and fourth generation ? 

But if any such feeling of remorse did for awhile mar the fulness of 
Mrs. Grantly’s joy, it was soon dispelled by the perfect success of her 
daughter’s married life. At the end of the autumn the bride and bride- 
groom returned from their tour, and it was evident to all the circle at 
Hartletop Priory that Lord Dumbello was by no mears dissatisfied with 
his bargain. His wife had been admired everywhere to the top of 
his bent. All the world at Ems, and at Baden, and at Nice, had been 
stricken by the stately beauty of the young viscountess. And then, too, 
her manner, style, and high dignity of demeanour altogether supported 
the reverential feeling which her grace and form at first inspired. She 
never derogated from her husband’s honour by the fictitious liveliness of 
gossip, or allowed any one to forget the peeress in the woman. Lord 
Dumbello soon found that his reputation for discretion was quite safe in 
her hands, and that there were no lessons as to conduct in which it was 
necessary that he should give instruction. 

Before the winter was over she had equally won the hearts of all the 
circle at Hartletop Priory. The duke was there and declared to the 
marchioness that Dumbello could not possibly have better. ‘ Indeed, I 
do not think he could,” said the happy mother. ‘She sees all that she 
ought to see, and nothing that she ought not.” 

And then, in London, when the season came, all men sang all manner 
of praises in her favour, and Lord Dumbello was made aware that he was 
reckoned among the wisest of his age. He had married a wife who managed 
everything for him, who never troubled him, whom no woman disliked, 
and whom every man admired. As for feast of reason and for flow of 
soul, is it not a question whether any such flows and feasts are necessary 
between a man and his wife? How many men can truly assert that they 
ever enjoy connubial flows of soul, or that connubial feasts of reason are in 
their nature enjoyable? But a handsome woman at the head of your table, 
who knows how to dress, and how to sit, and how to get in and out of her 
carriage—who will not disgrace her lord by her ignorance, or fret him by 
her coquetry, or disparage him by her talent—how beautiful a thing it is! 
For my own part I think that Griselda Grantly was born to be the wife 
of a great English peer. 

“ After all, then,” said Miss Dunstable, speaking of Lady Dumbello— 
she was Mrs. Thorne at this time—“ after all, there is some truth in what 
our quaint latter-day philosopher tells us—‘ Great are thy powers, O 
Silence !’” 

The marriage of our old friends Dr. Thorne and Miss Dunstable was 
the third on the list, but that did not take place till the latter end oi 
September. The lawyers on such an occasion had no inconsiderable work 
to accomplish, and though the lady was not coy, nor the gentleman slow, 
it was not found practicable to arrange an earlier wedding. The cere- 
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mony was performed at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and was not bril- 
liant in any special degree. London at the time was empty, and the few 
persons whose presence was actually necessary were imported from the 
country for the occasion. The bride was given away by Dr. Easyman, 
and the two bridesmaids were ladies who had lived with Miss Dunstable 
as companions. Young Mr. Gresham and his wife were there, as was also 
Mrs. Harold Smith, who was not at all prepared to drop her old friend in 
her new sphere of life. 

“We shall call her Mrs. Thorne instead of Miss Dunstable, and I 
really think that that will be all the difference,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. 

To Mrs. Harold Smith that probably was all the difference, but it was 
not so to the persons most concerned. 

According to the plan of life arranged between the doctor and his 
wife she was still to keep up her housé in London, remaining there during 
such period of the season as she might choose, and receiving him when it 
might appear good to him to visit her; but he was to be the master in 
the country. A mansion at the Chase was to be built, and till such time 
as that was completed, they would keep on the old house at Greshamsbury. 
Into this, small as it was, Mrs. Thorne,—in spite of her great wealth,— 
did not disdain to enter. But subsequent circumstances changed their 
plans. It was found that Mr. Sowerby could not or would not live at 
Chaldicotes; and, therefore, in the second year of their marriage, that 
place was prepared for them. They are now well known to the whole 
county as Dr. and Mrs. Thorne of Chaldicotes,—of Chaldicotes, in 
distinction to the well-known Thornes of Ullathorne in the eastern 
division. Here they live respected by their neighbours, and on terms of 
alliance both with the Duke of Omnium and with Lady Lufton. 

“‘ Of course those dear old avenues will be very sad to me,” said Mrs. 
Harold Smith, when at the end of a London season she was invited down 
to Chaldicotes; and as she spoke she put her handkerchief up to her eyes. 

“Well, dear, what can I do?” said Mrs. Thorne. “I can’t cut them 
down; the doctor would not let me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, sighing ; and in spite of her feel- 
ings she did visit Chaldicotes. 

But it was October before Lord Lufton was made a happy man;— 
that is, if the fruition of his happiness was a greater joy than the anti- 
cipation of it. I will not say that the happiness of marriage is like the 
Dead Sea fruit,—an apple which, when eaten, turns to bitter ashes in the 
mouth. Such pretended sarcasm would be very false. Nevertheless, is it 
not the fact that the sweetest morsel of love’s feast has been eaten, that the 
freshest, fairest blush of the flower has been snatched and has passed away, 
when the ceremony at the altar has been performed, and legal possession 
has been given? There is an aroma of love, an undefinable delicacy of 
flavour, which escapes and is gone before the church portal is left, vanish- 
ing with the maiden name, and incompatible with the solid comfort 
appertaining to the rank of wife. To love one’s own spouse, and to be 
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loved by her, is the ordinary lot of man, and is a duty exacted under 
penalties. But to be allowed to love youth and beauty that is not one’s 
own—to know that one is loved by a soft being who still hangs cowering 
from the eye of the world as though her love were all but illicit—can 
it be that a man is made happy when a state of anticipation such as this 
is brought to a close? No; when the husband walks back from the altar, 
he has already swallowed the choicest dainties of his banquet. The beef 
and pudding of married life are then in store for him ;—or perhaps only 
the bread and cheese. Let him take care lest hardly a crust remain}—or 
perhaps not a crust. 

But before we finish, let us go back for one moment to the dainties,—to 
the time before the beef and pudding were served,—while Lucy was still 
at the parsonage, and Lord Lufton still staying at Framley Court. He 
had come up one morning, as was now frequently his wont, and, after a 
few minutes’ conversation, Mrs. Robarts had left the room,—as not unfre- 
quently on such occasions was her wont. Lucy was working and con- 
tinued her work, and Lord Lufton fora moment or two sat looking at her; 
then he got up abruptly and, standing before her, thus questioned her :— 

“ Lucy,” said he. 

“Well, what of Lucy now? Any particular fault this morning ?” 

“Yes, a most particular fault. When I asked you, here, in this room, 
on this very spot, whether it was possible that you should love me—why 
did you say that it was impossible?” 

Lucy, instead of answering at the moment, looked down upon the 
carpet, to see if his memory were as good as hers. Yes; he was standing 
on the exact spot where he had stood before. No spot in all the world 
was more frequently clear before her own eyes. 

“ Do you remember that day, Lucy?” he said again. 

“ Yes, I remember it,” she said. 

“‘ Why did you say it was impossible?” 

“ Did I say impossible ? ” 

She knew that she had said so. She remembered how she had waited 
till he had gone, and that then, going to her own room, she had reproached 
herself with the cowardice of the falsehood. She had lied to him then; 
and now—how was she punished for it ? 

“Well, I suppose it was possible,” she said. 

“ But why did you say so when you knew it would make me so 
miserable?” 

“Miserable! nay, but you went away happy enough! I thought I 
had never seen you look better satisfied.” 

“ Lucy !” 

“You had done your duty and had had such a lucky escape! What 
astonishes me is that you should have ever come back agains But the 
pitcher may go to the well once too often, Lord Lufton.” 

“ But will you tell me the truth now?” : 

“ What truth ?’ 
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“ That day, when I came to you,—did you love me at all then ?” 

“‘ We'll let bygones be bygones, if you please.” 

“ But I swear you shall tell me. It was such a cruel thing to answer 
me as you did, unless you meant it. And yet you never saw me again 
till after my mother had been over for you to Mrs. Crawley’s.” 

“Tt was absence that made me—care for you.” 

“Lucy, I swear I believe you loved me then.” 

“Ludovic, some conjuror must have told you that.” 

She was standing as she spoke, and, laughing at him, she held up her 
hands and shook her head. But she was now in his power, and he had 
his revenge,—his revenge for her past falsehood and her present joke. 
How could he be more happy when he was made happy by having her 
all his own, than he was now? 

And in these days there again came up that petition as to her riding— 
with very different result now than on that former occasion. There were 
ever so many objections, then. There was no habit, and Lucy was—or 
said that she was—afraid; and then, what would Lady Lufton say? But 
now Lady Lufton thought it would be quite right; only were they quite 
sure about the horse? Was Ludovic certain that the horse had been 
ridden by a lady? And Lady Meredith’s habits were dragged out as a 
matter of course, and one of them chipped and snipped and altered, with- 
out any compunction. And as for fear, there could be no bolder horse- 
woman than Lucy Robarts. It was quite clear to all Framley that riding 
was the very thing for her. “But I never shall be happy, Ludovic, till 
you have got a horse properly suited for her,” said Lady Lufton. 

And then, also, came the affair of her wedding garments, of her 
trousseau,—as to which I cannot boast that she showed capacity or steadi- 
ness at all equal to that of Lady Dumbello. Lady Lufton, however, 
thought it a very serious matter; and as, in her opinion, Mrs. Robarts 
did not go about it with sufficient energy she took the matter mainly into 
her own hands, striking Lucy dumb by her frowns and nods, deciding on 
everything herself, down to the very tags of the boot-ties. 

“My dear, you really must allow me to know what I am about; ” and 
Lady Lufton patted her on the arm asshe spoke. “TI did it all for Jus- 
tinia, and she never had reason to regret a single thing that I bought. If 
you'll ask her, she'll tell you so.” 

Lucy did not ask her future sister-in-law, seeing that she had no 
doubt whatever as to her future mother-in-law’s judgment on the articles 
in question. Only the money! And what could she want with six dozen 
pocket-handkerchiefs all at once? There was no question of Lord Lufton’s 
going out as governor-general to India! But twelve dozen pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs had not been too many for Griselda’s imagination. 

And Lucy would sit alone in the drawing-room at Framley Court, 
filling her heart with thoughts of that evening when she had first sat there. 
She had then resolved, painfully, with inward tears, with groanings of her 
spirit, that she was wrongly placed in being in that company. Griselda 
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Grantly had been there, quite at her ease, petted by Lady Lufton, admired 
by Lord Lufton ; while she had retired out of sight, sore at heart, because 
she felt herself to be no fit companion to those around her. Then he 
had come to her, making matters almost worse by talking to her, bringing 
the tears into her eyes by his good-nature, but still wounding her by the 
feeling that she could not speak to him at her ease. 

But things were at a different pass with her now. He had chosen her 
—her out of all the world, and brought her there to share with him his own 
home, his own honours, and all that he had to give. She was the apple of 
his eye, and the pride of his heart. And the stern mother, of whom she 
had stood so much in awe, who at first had passed her by as a thing not to 
be noticed, and had then sent out to her that she might be warned to keep 
herself aloof, now hardly knew in what way she might sufficiently show 
her love, regard, and solicitude. 

I must not say that Lucy was not proud in these moments—that her 
heart was not elated at these thoughts. Success does beget pride, as 
failure begets shame. But her pride was of that sort which is in no way 
disgraceful to either man or woman, and was accompanied by pure true 
love, and a full resolution to do her duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased her God to call her. She did rejoice greatly to think that she had 
been chosen, and not Griselda. Was it possible that having loved she 
should not so rejoice, or that, rejoicing, she should not be proud of her love? 

They spent the whole winter abroad, leaving the dowager Lady Lufton 
to her plans and preparations for their reception at Framley Court; and in 
the following spring they appeared in London, and there set up their staff. 
Lucy had some inner tremblings of the spirit, and quiverings about the 
heart, at thus beginning her duty before the great world, but she said 
little or nothing to her husband on the matter. Other women had done as 
much before her time, and by courage had gone through with it. It would 
be dreadful enough, that position in her own house with lords and ladies 
bowing to her, and stiff members of Parliament for whom it would be 
necessary to make small talk ; but, nevertheless, it was to be endured. 
The time came and she did endure it. The time came, and before the 
first six weeks were over she found that it was easy enough. The lords 
and ladies got into their proper places and talked to her about ordinary 
matters in a way that made no effort necessary, and the members of 
Parliament were hardly more stiff than the clergymen she had known in 
the neighbourhood of Framley. 

She had not been long in town before she met Lady Dumbello. At 
this interview also she had to overcome some little inward emotion. On 
the few occasions on which she had met Griselda Grantly at Framley they 
had not much progressed in friendship, and Lucy had felt that she had 
been despised by the rich beauty. She also in her turn had disliked, if 
she had not despised, her rival. But how would it be now? Lady Dum- 
bello could hardly despise her, and yet it did not seem possible that they 
should meet as friends, They did meet, and Lucy came forward with a 
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pretty eagerness to give her hand to Lady Lufton’s late favourite. Lady 
Dumbello smiled slightly—the same old smile which had come across her 
face when they two had been first introduced in the Framley drawing- 
room; the same smile without the variation of a line,—took the offered 
hand, muttered a word or two, and then receded. It was exactly as she 
had done before. She had never despised Lucy Robarts:; She had 
accorded to the parson’s sister the amount of cordiality with which she 
usually received her acquaintance; and now she could do no more for the 
peer’s wife. Lady Dumbello and Lady Lufton have known each other 
ever since, and have occasionally visited at each other’s houses, but the 
intimacy between them has never gone beyond this. 

The dowager came up to town for about a month, and while there was 
contented to fill a second place. She had no desire to be the great lady in 
London. But then came the trying period when they commenced their 
life together at Framley Court. The elder lady formally renounced her 
place at the top of the table-—formally persisted in renouncing it though 
Lucy with tears implored her to resume it. She said also, with equal 
formality—repeating her determination over and over again to Mrs. Robarts 
with great energy—that she would in no respect detract by interference 
of her own from the authority of the proper mistress of the house; but, 
nevertheless, it is well known to every one at Framley that old Lady Lufton 
still reigns paramount in the parish. 

“Yes, my dear; the big room looking into the little garden to the 
south was always the nursery; and if you ask my advice, it will still 


” 


remain so. But, of course, any room you please 
And the big room, looking into the little garden to the south, is still 
the nursery at Framley Court. 
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and towards the roof of the house; while in another direction it overflows 
out of the windows on to the balconies into outer darkness. More guests 
arrive every minute, and endeavour to make their way into the presence 
of the hostess; some struggle manfully, but never reach the rooms, and 
subside at last on the stairs; others succumb sooner, and live the rest of 
the night on the landing, a quiet, but an oppressive existence amongst 
coloured lamps and flower-pots. The whole staircase at last becomes 
choked up with “ society,” closely packed, leaning against the banisters 
on one side, and the wall on the other, resigned to their fate; while in 
the centre or middle passage, the horrors of which increase each moment, 
two streams of company are seen, one supposing it is going up, and the 
other under the impression that it is coming down; but this is a delusion, 
for neither has moved more than three quarters of an inch the last half- 
hour, and it becomes a meiancholy subject for speculation, whether at this 
rate the middle of next week or the latter portion is the soonest their 
respective destinations are likely to be reached. 

In such circumstances, a philosopher may, although a stout lady be 
standing upon each of his patent-leather feet, in agony, yet fixed—the 
edge of a gibus hat stuck in his eye, or an elegant gold pin of enormous 
size decorating a lovely head, but at the same time stabbing him in the 
ear—he may, I suggest, still, if he has any pluck, find amusement and 
instruction. He may find pleasure in the delightful good-humour of some, 
in the long-enduring, uncomplaining patience of others; and again, he 
may see one of the gentler sex, while grief is struggling in her face, 
gallantly preserving her company smile, and trying hard to look as if she 
really thought it pleasure she was undergoing; and he may see, and hear 
too, some of the sex that is not gentle seeking relief to their pent-up 
feelings by muttering words of a condemnatory nature. He may discover 
who is good-tempered, and who is not, as he contemplates that mob of 
well-dressed persons, whose trains, heads of hair, wreaths and bouquets, 
flounces and feelings, are more or less dishevelled. 

But observe the refreshment-room. From about midnight, all the 
various currents set in in that direction, those in the drawing-rooms, the 
landing, the little boudoir off the drawing-room, the staircases, and the 
hall; all these, which are full, are to be emptied into the refreshment- 
room, which is already full. That is the intention; the consequences of 
the attempt to carry it out it is not easy to imagine or to describe. 

Suppose yourself slowly drifting towards the ices, you being, perhaps, 
short of stature, but of a persevering nature—pledged, perhaps, to the 
Object of your Affections to get a strawberry cream, she being on the 
point of fainting—you yourself in an exhausted state, your progress 
stopped in front, and the horizon shut out from view by a big fat man. 
The consciousness that the parting of your back hair is being ruffled, 
that a dragoon’s moustache of supernatural length is tickling your eye 
on one side, and that the man of all others in the world you most 
dislike has his elbow wedged into your side on the other, almost drives 
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you to despair; and when, with a surprising effort, you are able to turn 
to escape these, it is only to find all your features violently imbedded 
in the prodigious wreath attached to a lady’s head, and not hers. To be 
near the rose is considered an advantage, but when the roses are artificial, 
that makes a difference. For my part, I think what I describe realizes 
the picture of an honest man struggling with adversity, formerly esteemed 
one of the noblest of sights. 

After all, I suppose, that while there are Objects of the Affections, men 
will be found willing to go through dangers and difficulties to see them 
and to serve them: and who can doubt that in the fabulous period when 
the knight killed a dragon, or fought his way through the enchanted forest, 
an additional pleasure was imparted by those facts to the interview 
afterwards with the princess, who was waiting the result on the tower top? 

Suppose, then, that you have survived the supper-room, your next 
endeavour is to get into the apartment devoted to outer coats, &c.; and 
upon reaching which, you fondly hope that your garment will be delivered 
up upon the production by you of a small ticket, having a number 
inscribed upon it. Vain delusion, and weak-minded man! The barricade 
of tables formed for the preservation of order and the outer garments, and 
behind which neatly-attired maidens had officiated, in the early part of 
the night, has been stormed by “ society,” and complete anarchy prevails. 
Ladies’ cloaks, beautiful bournouses, shawls, bags containing furs, strange 
hoods, are trampled under foot, with coats, Inverness wrappers, and hats, 
all mingled together, and flung about in the wildest disorder. ‘‘ Numbers” 
are no use; the maids are fled, or out of their wits with perplexity; it is 
a wild hunt of ladies and gentlemen for their “things.” Some find them, 
some don’t; some take what comes, some go without taking anything; 
some have even been known to imagine they had a chance of recovering 
their property by calling next day. 

And to think that there were some people who “ moved heaven and 
earth” to get invited to this party, while of those who were there the 
greater part seemed to think only of how they could get away soonest, 
and in safety! 

The change into the fresh air is pleasant after an atmosphere of faded 
flowers, wax-lights, and scent. There is a whole army of servants about 
the door, the familiar shouting of the linkman greets the ear, a long 
stream of carriages, their lamps shining into the far distance, meets the 
eye, while above are the stars glittering in the cool, bright sky. 
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Elisabetta Sirani. 
1665. 


Just to begin,—and end! so much,—no more! 
To touch upon the very point at last 
Where life should cling: to feel the golid shore 
Safe; where, the seething sea’'s strong toil o’erpast, 
Peace seem’d appointed; then, with all the store 
IIalf-undivulged of the glean’d ocean cast, 
Like a discouraged wave’s on the bleak strand, 
Where what appear’d some temple (whose glad Priest 
To gather ocean’s sparkling gift should stand, 
Bidding the wearied wave, from toil releast, 
Sleep in the marble harbours bathed with bland 
And quiet sunshine, flowing from full east 
Among the laurels) proves the dull blind rock’s 
Fantastic front,—to die, a disallow’d, 
Dasht purpose: which the scornful shore-cliff mocks, 
Even as it sinks; and all its wealth bestow’d 
In vain,—mere food to feed, perchance, stray flocks 
Of the coarse sea-gull! weaving its own shroud 
Of idle foam, swift ceasing to be seen ! 
Sad, sad, my father! . . . yet it comes to this. 
For I am dying. All that might have been— 
That must have been! . . . the days, so hard to miss, 
So sure to come! .. . eyes, lips, that seem’d to lean 
In on me at my work, and almost kiss 
The curls bow’d o’er it, . . . lost! Oh, never doubt 
I should have lived to know them all again, 
And from the crowd of praisers single out 
For special love those forms beheld so plain 
Beforehand. When my pictures, borne about 
Bologna, to the church doors, led their train 
Of kindling faces, turn’d, as by they go, 
Up to these windows,—standing at your side 
Unseen, to see them, I (be sure!) should know 
And welcome back those eyes and lips, descried 
Long since in fancy: for I loved them so, 
And so believed them! Think! .. . Bologna’s pride 
My paintings! . . . Guido Reni’s mantle mine... 
And I, the maiden artist, prized among 
The masters, . . . ah, that dream was too divine 
For earth to realize! I die so young, 
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All this escapes me! God, the gift be Thine, 
Not man’s, then . .. better so! That throbbing throng 
Of human faces fades out fast. Even yours, 
Belovéd ones, the inexorable Fate 
(For all our vow’'d affections !) scarce endures 
About me. Must I go, then, desolate 
Out from among you? Nay, my work ensures 
Fit guerdon somewhere,—tho’ the gift must wait ! 
Had I lived longer, life would sure have set 
Earth’s gift of fame in safety. But I die. 
Death must make safe the heavenly guerdon yet. 
I trusted time for immortality,— 
There was my error! Father, never let 
Doubt of reward confuse my memory! 
Besides,—I have done much: and what is done 
Ts well done. All my heart conceived, my hand 
Made fast . . . mild martyr, saint, and weeping nun, 
And truncheon’d prince, and warrior with bold brand, 
Yet keep my life upon them ;—as the sun, 
Tho’ fallen below the limits of the land, 
Still sees on every form of purple cloud 
His painted presence. 


Flaring August's here, 
September’s coming! Summer's broider’d shroud 
Is borne away in triumph by the year: 
Red Autumn drops, from all his branches bow’d, 
His careless wealth upon the costly bier. 
We must be cheerful. Set the casement wide. 
One last look o’er the places I have loved, 
One last long look! ... Bologna, O my pride 
Among thy palaced streets! The days have moved 
Pleasantly o’er us. What has been denied 
To our endeavour? Life goes unreproved. 
To make the best of all things, is the best 
Of all means to be happy. This I know, 
But cannot phrase it finely. The night’s rest 
The day's toil sweetens. Flowers are warm’d by snow. 
All’s well God wills. Work out this grief. Joy’s zest 
Itself is salted with a touch of woe. 
There’s nothing comes to us may not be borne, 
Except a too great happiness. But this 
Comes rarely. Tho’ I know tkat you will mourn 
The little maiden helpmate you must miss, 
Thanks be to God, I leave you not forlorn. 
There should be comfort in this dying kiss. 
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Let Barbara keep my colours for herself. 
I’m sorry that Lucia went away 
In some unkindness. "T'was a cheerful elf! 
Send her my scarlet ribands, mother ; say 
I thought of her. My palette’s on the shelf, 
Surprised, no doubt, at such long holiday. 
In the south window, on the easel, stands 
My picture for the Empress Eleinore, 
Still wanting some few touches, these weak hands 
Must leave to others, Yet there’s time before © 
The year ends. And the Empress’ own commands 
You'll find in writing. Barbara’s brush is more 
Like mine than Anna’s; let her finish it. 

Oh, . . . and there's "Maso our poor fisherman! 
You'll find my work done for him: something fit 
To hang among his nets: you liked the plan 

My fancy took to please our friend’s dull wit, 
Scarce brighter than his old tin fishing can.... 
St. Margaret, stately as a ship full sail, 
Leading a dragon by an azure band; 
The ribbon flutters gaily in the gale: 
The monster follows the Saint’s guiding hand, 
Wrinkled to one grim smile from head to tail : 
For in his horny hide his heart grows bland. 
Where are you, dear ones? ... 





* Tis the dull, faint chill, 

Which soon will shrivel into burning pain! 
Dear brother, sisters, father, mother—still 

Stand near me! While your faces fixt remain 
Within my sense, vague fears of unknown ill 

Are softly crowded out, .. . and yet, ‘tis vain! 
Greet Giulio Banzi ; greet Antonio; greet 

Bartolomeo, kindly. When I’m gone, 
And in the school-room, as of old, you meet, 

— Ah, yes! you'll miss a certain merry tone, 
A cheerful face, a smile that should complete 

The vague place in the household picture grown 
To an aspect so familiar, it seems strange 

That aught should alter there. Mere life, at least, 
Could not have brought the shadow of a change 

Across it. Safely the warm years encreast 
Among us. I have never sought to range 

From our small table at earth’s general feast, 
To higher places : never loved but you, 

Dear family of friends, except my art; 
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Nor any form save those my pencil drew 

E’er quiver'd in the quiet of my heart. 
I die a maiden to Madonna true, 

And would have so continued. ... There, the smart, 
The pang, the faintness! .. . 


Ever, as I lie 

Here, with the Autumn sunset on my face, 
And heavy in my curls (whilst it, and I, 

Together, slipping softly from the place 
We play’d in, pensively prepare to dic), 

A low warm humming simmers in my ears, 
— Old summer afternoons! faint fragments rise 

Out of my broken life . . . at times appears 
Madonna-like a moon in mellow skies: 

The three Fates with the spindle and the shears: 
The Grand Duke Cosmo with the Destinies: 

St. Margaret with her dragon: fitful cheers 

Along the Via Urbana come and go: 

Bologna with her towers! ... Then all grows dim, 
And shapes itself anew, softly and slow, 

To cloister’d glooms thro’ which the silver hymn 
Eludes the sensitive silence; whilst below 

The south-west window, just one single, slim, 
And sleepy sunbeam, powders with waved gold 

A lane of gleamy mist along the gloom, 
Whereby to find its way, thro’ manifold 

Magnificence, to Guido Reni’s tomb, 
Which set in steadfast splendour, I behold. 

And all the while, I scent the incense fume, 
Till dizzy grows the brain, and dark the eye 

Beneath the eyelid. When the end is come, 
There, by his tomb (our master’s) let me lie, 

Somewhere, not too far off; beneath the dome 
Of our own Lady of the Rosary: 

Safe, where old friends will pass; and still near home}, 
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Houndabout Papers.—Do, XL 
ON A CITALK-MARK ON THE DOOR. 


N the doorpost of the house 
of a friend of mine, a few 
inches above the lock, is a 
little chalk-mark, which some 
sportive boy in passing has 
probably scratched on the 
pillar. The doorsteps, the 
lock, handle, and so forth, 
are kept decently enough; 
but this chalk-mark, I sup- 
pose some three inches out 
of the housemaid’s beat, has 
already been on the door for 
more than a fortnight, and 
I wonder whether it will be 
there whilst this paper is 
being written, whilst it is at 
the printer’s, and, in fine, until 
the month passes over? I wonder whether the servants in that house will 
read these remarks about the chalk-mark? That the Cornutt Macazine 
is taken in in that house I know. In fact I have seen it there. In fact I 
have read it there. In fact I have written it there. In a word, the house 
to which I allude is mine—the “ editor’s private residence,” to which, in 
spite of prayers, entreaties, commands, and threats, authors, and ladies 
especially, will send their communications, although they won’t understand 
that they injure their own interests by so doing; for how is a man who 
has his own work to do, his own exquisite inventions to form and perfect 
—Maria to rescue from the unprincipled Earl—the atrocious General to 
confound in his own machinations—the angelic Dean to promote to a 
bishopric, and so forth—how is a man to do all this, under a hundred 
interruptions, and keep his nerves and temper in that just and equable 
state in which they ought to be when he comes to assume the critical 
office? As you will send here, ladies, I must tell you you have a much 
worse chance than if you forward your valuable articles to Cornhill. 
Here your papers arrive, at dinner-time, we will say. Do you suppose 
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that is a pleasant period, and that we are to criticize you between the 
ovum and malum, between the soup and the dessert? I have touched, I 
think, on this subject before. I say again, if you want real justice shown 
you, don’t send your papers to the private residence. At home, for 
instance, yesterday, having given strict orders that I was to receive nobody, 
“except on business,” do you suppose a smiling young Scottish gentle- 
man, who forced himself into my study, and there announced himself as 
agent of a Cattle-food Company, was received with pleasure? There, as 
I sate in my arm-chair, suppose he had proposed to draw a couple of 
my teeth, would I have been pleased? I could have throttled that 
agent. I daresay the whole of that day’s work will be found tinged 
with a ferocious misanthropy, occasioned by my clever young friend’s 
intrusion. Cattle-food, indeed! As if beans, oats, warm mashes, and 
a ball, are to be pushed down a man’s throat just as he is meditating 
on the great social problem, or (for I think it was my epic I was going 
to touch up) just as he was about to soar to thg height of the 
empyrean ! 

Having got my cattle-agent out of the door, I resume my considera- 
tion of that little mark on the doorpost, which is scored up as the text of 
the present little sermon; and which I hope will relate, not to chalk, nor 
to any of its special uses or abuses (such as milk, neck-powder, and the 
like), but to servants. Surely ours might remove that unseemly little 
mark! Suppose it were on my coat, might I not request its removal? I 
remember, when I was at school, a little careless boy, upon whose fore- 
head an ink mark remained, and was perfectly recognizable for three 
weeks after its first appearance. May I take any notice of this chalk- 
stain on the forehead of my house? Whose business is it to wash that 
forehead? and ought I to fetch a brush and a little hot water, and wash 
it off myself? 

Yes. But that spot removed, why not come down at six, and wash 
the doorsteps? I daresay the early rising and exercise would do me a 
great deal of good. The housemaid, in that case, might lie in bed a little 
later, and have her tea and the morning paper brought to her in bed; 
then, of course, Thomas would expect to be helped about the boots and 
knives; cook about the saucepans, dishes, and what not; the lady’s-maid 
would want somebody to take the curl-papers out of her hair, and get her 
bath ready. You should have a set of servants for the servants, and these 
under-servants should have slaves to wait on them. The king commands 
the first lord in waiting to desire the second lord to intimate to the gentle- 
man usher to request the page of the antechamber to entreat the groom 
of the stairs to implore John to ask the captain of the buttons to desire 
the maid of the still-room to beg the housekeeper to give out a few more 
lumps of sugar, as his Majesty has none for his coffee, which probably is 
getting cold during the negotiation. In our little Brentfords we are all 
kings, more or less. There are orders, gradations, hierarchies, every- 
where. In your house and mine there are mysteries unknown to us. I 
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ain not going into the horrid old question of “ followers.” I don't mean 
cousins from the country, love-stricken policemen, or gentlemen in mufti 
from Knightsbridge Barracks; but people who have an occult right on 
the premises: the uncovenanted servants of the house; grey women who 
are seen at evening with baskets flitting about area-railings ; dingy shawls 
which drop you furtive curtsies in your neighbourhood; demure little 
Jacks, who start up from behind boxes in the pantry. Those outsiders 
wear Thomas's crest and livery, and call him “ Sir;” those silent women 
address the female servants as “‘ Mum,” and curtsey before them, squaring 
their arms over their wretched lean aprons. ‘Then, again, those servi 
servorum have dependants in the vast, silent, poverty-stricken world outside 
your comfortable kitchen fire, in the world of darkness, and hunger, and 
miserable cold, and dank flagged cellars, and huddled straw, and rags, in 
which pale children are swarming. It may be your beer (which runs 
with great volubility) has a pipe or two which communicates with those 
dark caverns where hopeless anguish pours the groan, and would scarce 
see light but for a scrap or two of candle which has been whipped away 
from your worship’s kitchen. Not many years ago—I don’t know whe- 
ther before or since that white mark was drawn on the door—a lady 
occupied the confidential place of housemaid in this “ private residence,” 
who brought a good character, who seemed to have a cheerful temper, 
whom I used to hear clattering and bumping overhead or on the stairs 
long before daylight (for, you see, ever since the Superfine Review said I 
wasn’t a gentleman I have lost my sleep, and lie awake trying to think how 
to be one, and if I could get that kind critic to come and give me and my 
family lessons)—there, I say, was poor Camilla, scouring the plain, 
trundling and brushing, and clattering with her pans and brooms, and 
humming at her work. Well, she had established a smuggling communi- 
cation of beer over the area frontier. This neat-handed Phillis used to 
pack up the nicest baskets of my provender, and convey them to somebody 
outside—I believe, on my conscience, to some poor friend in distress. 
Camilla was consigned to her doom. She was sent back to her friends in 
the country; and when she was gone we heard of many of her faults. She 
expressed herself, when displeased, in language that I shall not repeat. 
As for the beer and meat, there was no mistake about them. But aprés? 
Can I have the heart to be very angry with that poor jade for help- 
ing another poorer jade out of my larder? On your honour and 
conscience, when you were a boy, and the apples looked tempt- 
ing over Farmer Quarringdon’s hedge, did you never ? When 
there was a grand dinner at home, and you were sliding, with Master 
Bacon, up and down the stairs, and the dishes came out, did you ever 
do such a thing as just to ? Well, in many and many a respect ser- 
vants are like children. They are under domination. They are subject 
to reproof, to ill-temper, to petty exactions, and stupid tyrannies, not 
seldom. They scheme, conspire, fawn, and are hypocrites. “ Little boys 
should nct loll on chairs:” “ Little girls should be seen, and.not heard ;” 
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and so forth. Have we not almost all learnt these expressions of old 
foozles ; and uttered them ourselves when in the square-toed state? The 
Eton master who was breaking a lance with our Paterfamilias of 
late, turned on Paterfamilias, saying, He knows not the nature and 
exquisite candour of well-bred English boys. Exquisite fiddlestick’s end, 
Mr. Master! Do you mean for to go for to tell us that the relations 
between young gentlemen and their schoolmasters are entirely frank and 
cordial ; that the lad is familiar with the man who can have him flogged ; 
never shirks his exercises ; never gets other boys to do his verses; never 
does other boys’ verses ; never breaks bounds; never tells fibs—I mean 
the fibs permitted by scholastic honour? Did I know of a boy who pre- 
tended to such a character, I would forbid my scapegraces to keep company 
with him. Did I know a schoolmaster who pretended to believe in the 
existence of many hundred such boys in one school at one time, I would 
set that man down as a baby in knowledge of the world. ‘‘ Who was 
making that noise?” ‘TI don’t know, sir.”—And he knows it was the 
boy next him in school. ‘ Who was climbing over that wall?” “TI 
don’t know, sir.”—And it is in the speaker’s own trousers, very likely, 
the glass bottle-tops have left their cruel scars. And so with servants. 
“Who ate up the three pigeons which went down in the pigeon-pie at 
breakfast this morning?” “ O dear me, sir! it was John, who went away 
last month !”—or, “I think it was Miss Mary’s canary-bird, which got 
out of the cage, and is so fond of pigeons, it never can have enough of 
them.” Yes, it was the canary-bird; and Eliza saw it; and Eliza is 
ready to vow she did. These statements are not true; but please don’t 
call them lies. This is not lying: this is voting with your party. You 
must back your own side. ‘The servants’ hall stands by the servants’ 
hall against the dining-room. The schoolboys don’t tell tales of each 
other. They agree not to choose to know who has made the noise, who 
has broken the window, who has eaten up the pigeons, who has picked all 
the plovers’ eggs out of the aspic, how it is that liqueur brandy of Gled- 
stanes is in such porous glass bottles—and so forth. Suppose Brutus had 
a footman, who came and told him that the butler drank the Curagoa, 
which of these servants would you dismiss ?—the butler, perhaps, but the 
footman certainly. 

No. If your plate and glass are beautifully bright, your bell quickly 
answered, and Thomas ready, neat, and good-humoured, you are not to 
expect absolute truth from him. The very obsequiousness and perfection of 
his service prevents truth. He may be ever so unwell in mind or body, 
and he must go through his service—hand the shining plate, replenish the 
spotless glass, lay the glittering fork—never laugh when you yourself or 
your guests joke—be profoundly attentive, and yet look utterly impassive 
—exchange a few hurried curses at the door with that unseen slavey who 
ministers without, and with you be perfectly calm and polite. If you are 
ill, he will come twenty times in an hour to your bell; or leave the girl 
of his heart—his mother, who is going to America—his dearest friend, 
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who has come to say farewell—his lunch, and his glass of beer just freshly 
poured out—any or all of these, if the door-bell rings, or the master calls 
out “Tuomas” from the hall. Do you suppose you can expect absolute 
candour from a man whom you may order to powder his hair? As 
between the Reverend Henry Holyshade and his pupil, the idea of entire 
unreserve is utter bosh; so the truth as between you and Jeames or 
Thomas, or Mary the housemaid, or Betty the cook, is relative, and not to 
be demanded on one side or the other. Why, respectful civility is itself 
a lie, which poor Jeames often has to utter or perform to many a swag- 
gering vulgarian, who should black Jeames’s boots, did Jeames wear them 
and not shoes. There is your little Tom, just ten, ordering the great, 
large, quiet, orderly young man about—shrieking calls for hot water— 
bullying Jeames because the boots are not varnished enough, or ordering 
him to go to the stables, and ask Jenkins why the deuce Tomkins hasn't 
brought his pony round—or what you will. There is mamma rapping the 
knuckles of Pincot the lady’s-maid, and little miss scolding Martha, who 
waits up five-pair of stairs in the nursery. Little miss, Tommy, papa, 
mamma, you all expect from Martha, from Pincot, from Jenkins, from 
Jeames, obsequious civility and willing service. My dear, good people, 
you can’t have truth too. Suppose you ask for your newspaper, and 
Jeames says, “I’m reading it, and jest beg not to be disturbed;” or 
suppose you ask for a can of water, and he remarks, “ You great, 
big, ’ulking fellar, ain’t you big enough to bring it hup yoursulf?” 
what would your feelings be? Now, if you made similar proposals or 
requests to Mr. Jones next door, this is the kind of answer Jones would 
give you. You get truth habitually from equals only; so, my good 
Mr. Holyshade, don’t talk to me about the habitual candour of the 
young Etonian of high birth, or I have my own opinion of your can- 
dour or discernment when you do. No. Tom Bowling is the soul 
of honour, and has been true to Black-eyed Syousan since the last time 
they parted at Wapping Old Stairs; but do you suppose Tom is per- 
fectly frank, familiar, and above-board in his conversation with Admiral 
Nelson, K.C.B.? There are secrets, prevarications, fibs, if you will, 
between Tom and the Admiral—between your crew and their captain. 
I know I hire a worthy, clean, agreeable, and conscientious male or 
female hypocrite, at so many guineas a year, to do so and so for me. 
Were he other than hypocrite I would send him about his business. 
Don’t let my displeasure be too fierce with him for a fib or two on his 
own account. 

Some dozen years ago, my family being absent in a distant part of the 
country, and my business detaining me in London, I remained in my own 
house with three servants on board wages. I used only to breakfast at 
home; and future ages will be interested to know that this meal used to 
consist, at that period, of tea, a penny roll, a pat of butter, and, perhaps, 
an egg. My weekly bill used invariably to be about fifty shillings; so 
that as I never dined in the house, you see, my breakfast, consisting of the 
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delicacies before mentioned, cost about seven shillings and threepence per 
diem. I must, therefore, have consumed daily— 


s. d, 
A quarter of a pound of tea cnr 2 . ore er 
A penny roll (say) ms : ° Ms 
One pound of butter (say) ; F , 1738 
One pound of lump-sugar : ° 0 
A new-laid egg . . : : 2 9 


Which is the only possible way I have for making out the sum. 

Well, I fell ill while under this regimen, and had an illness which, but 
for a certain doctor, who was brought to me by a certain kind friend I had in 
those days, would, I think, have prevented the possibility of my telling this 
interesting anecdote now a dozen years after. Don’t be frightened, my dear 
madam ; it is not a horrid, sentimental account of a malady you are coming 
to—only a question of grocery. This illness, I say, lasted some seventeen 
days, during which the servants were admirably attentive and kind; and 
poor John, especially, was up at all hours, watching night after night— 
amiable, cheerful, untiring, respectful, the very best of Johns and nurses. 

Twice or thrice in the seventeen days I may have had a glass of eau 
sucrée—say a dozen glasses of eau sucrée—certainly not more. Well, this 
admirable, watchful, cheerful, tender, affectionate John brought me in 
a little bill for seventeen pounds of sugar consumed during the illness— 
“Often ’ad sugar and water; always was a callin’ for it,” says John, 
wagging his head quite gravely. You are dead, years and years ago, poor 
John—so patient, so friendly, so kind, so cheerful to the invalid in the 
fever. But confess, now, wherever you are, that seventeen pounds of 
sugar to make six glasses of eau sucrée was a little too strong, wasn’t it, 
John? Ah, how frankly, how trustily, how bravely he lied, poor John ! 
One evening, being at Brighton, in the convalescence, I remember John’s 
step was unsteady, his voice thick, his laugh queer—and having some 
quinine to give me, John brought the glass to me—not to my mouth, but 
struck me with it pretty smartly in the eye, which was not the way in 
which Dr. Elliotson had intended his prescription should be taken. 
Turning that eye upon him, I ventured to hint that my attendant had 
been drinking. Drinking! I never was more humiliated at the thought 
of my own injustice than at John’s reply. “Drinking! Sulp me! I 
have had ony one pint of beer with my dinner at one o'clock !”—and he 
retreats, holding on by a chair. These are fibs, you see, appertaining to 
the situation. Johnis drunk. “ Sulp him, he has only had an ’alf-pint 
of beer with his dinner six hours ago;” and none of his fellow-servants 
will say otherwise. Polly is smuggled on board ship. Who tells the 
lieutenant when he comes his rounds? Boys are playing cards in the 
bedroom. The outlying fag announces master coming—out go candles— 
cards popped into bed—boys sound asleep. Who had that light in the 
dormitory? Law bless you! the poor, dear innocents are every one 
snoring. Every one snoring, and every snore is a lie told through the 
nose! Suppose one of your boys or mine is engaged in that awful crime, 
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are we going to break our hearts about it? Come, come. We pull a 
long face, waggle a grave head, and chuckle within our waistcoats. 

Between me and those fellow-creatures of mine who are sitting in the 
room below, how strange and wonderful is the partition! We mect 
at every hour of the daylight, and are indebted to each other for a hundred 
offices of duty and comfort of life; and we live together for years, and 
don’t know each other. John’s voice to me is quite different from John’s 
voice when it addresses his mates below. If I met Hannah in the street 
with a bonnet on, I doubt whether I should know her. And all these 
good people with whom I may live for years and years, have cares, 
interests, dear friends and relatives, mayhap schemes, passions, longing 
hopes, tragedies of their own, from which a carpet and a few planks and 
beams utterly separate me. When we were at the seaside, and poor 
Ellen used to look so pale, and run after the postman’s bell, and seize a 
letter in a great scrawling hand, and read it, and cry in a corner, how 
should we know that the poor little thing’s heart was breaking? She 
fetched the water, and she smoothed the ribbons, and she laid out the 
dresses, and brought the early cup of tea in the morning, just as if she 
had had no cares to keep her awake. Henry (who lived out of the house) 
was the servant of a friend of mine who lived in chambers. There was 
a dinner one day, and Henry waited all through the dinner. The cham- 
pagne was properly iced, the dinner was excellently served; every guest 
was attended to; the dinner disappeared; the dessert was set; the claret 
was in perfect order, carefully decanted, and more ready. And then 
Henry said, “If you please, sir, may Igo home?” He had received 
word that his house was on fire; and, having seen through his dinner, 
he wished to go and look after his children, and little sticks of furniture. 
Why, such a man’s livery is a uniform of honour. The crest on his 
button is a badge of bravery. 

Do you see—I imagine I do myself—in these little instances, a tinge 
of humour? Ellen’s heart is breaking for handsome Jeames of Buckley 
Square, whose great legs are kneeling, and who has given a lock of his 
precious powdered head, to some other than Ellen. Henry is preparing 
the sauce for his master’s wild-ducks while the engines are squirting over 
his own little nest and brood. Lift these figures up but a storey from the 
basement to the ground-floor, and the fun is gone. We may be en pleine 
tragédie. Ellen may breathe her last sigh in blank verse, calling down 
blessings upon James the profligate who deserts her. Henry is a hero, 
and epaulettes are on his shoulders. Atgqui sciebat, &c., whatever tortures 
are in store for him, he will be at his post of duty. 

You concede, however, that there is a touch of humour in the two 
tragedies here mentioned. Why? Is it that the idea of persons at 
service is somehow ludicrous? Perhaps it is made more so in this country 
by the splendid appearance of the liveried domestics of great people. 
When you think that we dress in black curselves, and put our fellow- 
creatures in green, pink, or canary-coloured breeches; that we order 
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them to plaster their hair with flour, having brushed that nonsense out of 
our own heads fifty years ago; that some of the most genteel and stately 
among us cause the men who drive their carriages to put on little Albino 
wigs, and sit behind great nosegays—I say I suppose it is this heaping of 
gold lace, gaudy colours, blooming plushes, on honest John Trot, which 
makes the man absurd in our eyes, who need be nothing but a simple 
reputable citizen and in-door labourer. Suppose, my dear sir, that you 
yourself were suddenly desired to put on a full dress, or even undress, 
domestic uniform with our friend Jones’s crest repeated in varied com- 
binations of button on your front and back? Suppose, madam, your son 
were told that he could not go out except in lower garments of carnation 
or amber-coloured plush—would you let him?..,.. But, as you justly 
say, this is not the question, and besides it is a question fraught with 
danger, sir; and radicalism, sir; and subversion of the very foundations of 
the social fabric, sir.... Well, John, we won’t enter on your great domestic 
question, Don’t let us disport with Jeames’s dangerous strength, and the 
edge-tools about his knife-board: but with Betty and Susan who wield 
the playful mop, and set on the simmering kettle. Surely you have heard 
Mrs. Toddles talking to Mrs. Doddles about their mutual maids? Miss 
Susan must have a silk gown, and Miss Betty must wear flowers under 
her bonnet when she goes to church if you please, and did you ever hear 
such impudence? Theservant in many small establishments is a constant 
and endless theme of talk. What small wage, sleep, meal, what endless 
scouring, scolding, tramping on messages, fall to that poor Susan’s lot; 
what indignation at the little kindly passing word with the grocer’s young 
man, the pot-boy, the chubby butcher! Where such things will end, my 
dear Mrs. Toddles, I don’t know. "What wages they will want next, my 
dear Mrs. Doddles, &c. 

Here, dear ladies, is an advertisement which I cut out of Zhe Times a 
few days since, expressly for you: 


A LADY is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION for a very respectable young 

woman as HEAD KITCHEN-MAID wnder a man-cook. She has lived four 
years under a very good cook and housekeeper. Can make ice, and is an excellent 
baker. She will only take a place in a very good family, where she can haye the 
opportunity of improving herself, and, if possible, staying for two years. Apply by 
letter to, &c. &e. 


There, Mrs. Toddles, what do you think of that, and did you ever? 
Well, no, Mrs. Doddles. Upon my word now, Mrs. T., I don’t think I ever 
did. A respectable young woman—as head kitchen-maid—under a man- 
cook, will only take a place in avery good family, where she can improve, 
and stay two years. Just note up the conditions, Mrs. Toddles, mum, if 
you please, mum, and then let us see :— 


1. This young woman is to be nzap kitchen-maid, that is to say, there 
is to be a chorus of kitchen-maids, of which the Y. W. is to be 
chief. 
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2. She will only be situated under a man-cook. (A) ought he to be a 
French cook; and (B), if so, would the lady desire him to be a 
Protestant ? 

3. She will only take a place in a very good family. How old ought 
the family to be, and what do you call good? that is the question. 
How long after the Conquest will do? Would a banker's family 
do, or is a baronet’s good enough? Best say what rank in the 
peerage would be sufficiently high. But the lady does not say 
whether she would like a high church or a low church family. 
Ought there to be unmarried sons, and may they follow a pro- 
fession? and please say how many daughters; and would the lady 
like them to be musical? And how many company dinners a 
week? Not too many, for fear of fatiguing the upper kitchen- 
maid; but sufficient, so as to keep the upper kitchen-maid’s hand 
in. [N.B.—I think I can see a rather bewildered expression 
on the countenance of Mesdames Doddles and Toddles as I am 
prattling on in this easy bantering way. | 

4. The head kitchen-maid wishes to stay for two years, and improve 
herself under the man-cook, and having of course sucked the 
brains (as the phrase is) from under the chef's nightcap, then the 
head kitchen-maid wishes to go. 


And upon my word, Mrs. Toddles, mum, I will go and fetch the cab 
for her. The cab? Why not her ladyship’s own carriage and pair, and 


the head coachman to drive away the head kitchen-maid? You see she 
stipulates for everything—the time to come; the time to stay; the family 
she will be with ; and as soon as she has improved herself enough, of course 
the upper kitchen-maid will step into the carriage and drive off. 

Well, upon my word and conscience, if things are coming to this 
pass, Mrs. Toddles, and Mrs. Doddles, mum, I think I will go upstairs 
and get a basin and a sponge, and then downstairs and get some hot 
water; and then I will go and scrub that chalk-mark off my own door 
with my own hands. 

It is wiped off, I declare!. After ever so many weeks! Who has 
done it? It was just a little roundabout mark, you know, and it was 
there for days and weeks, before I ever thought it would be the text of 
a Roundabout Paper. 
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